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HIGHLIGHTS 
(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 1989 1988 1987 
Sales and Revenues 
GM sales $112,633.28 o1 10;228.5 eee O olny 
GMAC financing revenues DZ 10,667.9 10,932.4 
Other income 5,845.8 4,913.9 3,912.3 
Intersegment transactions ( 222 .662.6)) Cree. 16350) eee (Oran 
Total Net Sales and Revenues $126,931.9 $123,641.66  $114,870.4 
Worldwide Factory Sales of Cars and Trucks (units in thousands) 7,946 8,108 Cos 
Net Income 
Amount $ 42243 $ 4,856:3* $ 3,550.9 
Asa percent of GM sales 3.8% 4.4% 3.5% 
As a percent of average common stockholders’ equity 12.0% 14.6% 11.3% 
Harnings attributable to common stocks: 
$]-2/3 par value $ 38310 $ 4413.1* $ 3,178.9 
Class E $ 171.0 S$ 160.3 $ 139.1 
Class H $ 188.1 § 256.9* $ 219.2 
Earnings per share attributable to common stocks: 
$1-2/3 par value $6.33 Sele $5.03 
Class E** $1.81 Sion $1.33 
Class H__ $1.94 $2.01* $1.67 
Taxes 
United States, foreign, and other income taxes oe 251 74:0 Seno) 21 O26 mao 857.6 
Other taxes (principally payroll and property taxes) 3,080.0 3,594.8 2,904.8 
Total _ o: -O) (0020 9 0 0,09 GOMES am Occ 
Investment as of December 31 
Book value per share of common stocks: 
$1-2/3 par value $52.32 $48.92 $44.55 
Class E** $13.41 $12.54 $11.41 
ClassH_ $26.18 $24.48 $22.30 
Number of Stockholders as of December 31 (in thousands) 
$1-2/3 par value and preferred 963 812 830 
Class E 446 423 438 
Class H 524 489 506 
Average Number of Employes (in thousands) (M65 766 813 


“Includes the effect of an accounting chan 
stock and $6.1 million, or $0.05 per share, was applicable to Class H common stock. 


**Adjusted to reflect the two-for-one stock split in the form of a 100' 
on March 10, 1990. 


ge of $224.2 million of which $218.1 million, or $0.35 per share, was applicable to $1-2/3 par value common 


% stock dividend declared February 5, 1990, payable to Class E common stockholders 


fter a decade of continued 
growth, General Motors closes out the 80s and enters the 90s—Number 
One in America and Number One in the world. Both our successes and 
our challenges are clear. Although the world’s leader, we must do even 
more in meeting and exceeding the expectations of our tens of millions 
of customers. 


All of the cars and trucks we sell are of greatly improved quality, and 
more than 84 percent of the cars are new since 1985—redesigned, 
re-engineered, and assembled in new or refurbished plants. We have 
rekindled a spirit of teamwork among our people and have made tech- 
nology their tool. 


In 1989, in the intensely competitive U.S. marketplace, GM retained its 
leadership position selling 5.1 million cars and trucks—more cars than 
Ford and Chrysler combined, and more cars and trucks than all the 
imports put together. 


Throughout the world in 1989, GM sold 7.9 million vehicles, more 

than any other automaker anywhere. And we compete also in many 
other fields, ranging from tiny computer chips to giant locomotives, and 
are the world’s leader in satellite communications networks and infor- 
mation systems and services. Our total dollar sales and revenues of 
$127 billion, including more than $98 billion in the U.S., were a GM 
record and the world’s highest. 


We earned $4.2 billion—the third largest annual profit in our history, 
and more than any other manufacturing company in the world. We paid 
nearly $2 billion in dividends to our shareholders. The seven percent 
average yield on GM $1-2/3 common stock was the highest among the 
top ten American companies. 


Based on these achievements, we enter the 90s determined that GM 
become an even more effective competitor—caring even more for our 
customers and with more new products, still higher quality, and 
continued reductions in cost. We face the challenges ahead with a 
confidence founded on a record of worldwide success made possible 
by the dedication, creativity, and caring of all the people in our world- 
wide GM family—our 775,000 employes, 15,000 dealers, and more than 
35,000 suppliers. 


And it is to them that we dedicate this report. 


ABOUT OUR COVER: The 1991 Park Avenue Ultra presents An extensive list of standard equipment includes an advanced 
America with a redesigned motor car that is the most V6 engine, an electronically controlled transmission, and a new 
sophisticated six-passenger vehicle ever offered by Buick. ComforTemp dual climate system. 
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rategic redirection, General Motors is positioned 
to compete effectively in the 1990s. 


eneral Motors sales and revenues 
in 1989 increased to a record 
$126.9 billion and earnings were 
the third highest in GM’s 81-year 
history despite a difficult sales 
environment. In the face of a 
6.0 percent decline in auto industry sales 
volumes in the U.S.,and much higher costs for 
sales incentives, GM earned $4,224.3 million, 
or $6.33 per share of $1-2/3 par value common 
stock. Considering we started the decade with 
a loss of $763 million, our 1989 earnings 
represent an improvement of $5.0 billion. 

Our aggressive Action Plan to reduce costs 
continued to have a favorable effect on net 
income. In addition, the European auto market 
was strong throughout 1989, helping GM's 
international operations achieve record earnings 
of $2.7 billion on record sales of nearly $26 
billion. This was the third year of record earn- 
ings following a loss of $568 million in 1986. 
Outside the U.S. and Canada, we sold more 
cars and trucks than ever before. And GM of 
Canada remained Canada’s automotive leader 
and that country’s largest industrial company. 

GM continued to benefit, as well, from the 
diversification of its earnings base undertaken 
in the 1980s. Results for 1989 included record 
profits of Electronic Data Systems Corporation. 
EDS, the world leader in systems integration 
and communication services, has more than 
doubled its earnings since being acquired by 
GM in 1984. GM Hughes Electronics Corporation, 
the world leader in defense electronics sales, 
met the challenge of declines in defense spend- 
ing and automotive business in 1989 to achieve 
the second best earnings in its history: Revenues 
were a record for the fourth consecutive year. 
Earnings of General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration, the world’s largest finance company, 
were $1.1 billion, strong by historic standards. 


RO SS 
The 1990s: A Continuing Challenge 


As we enter the 1990s, it is appropriate to con- 
sider the opportunities that are ahead. 
During the Eighties, General Motors imple- 


mented more change—with new plants, new 
technology, new products, a new commitment 
to cost efficiency, and a new commitment to its 
people—than in all of the previous seven 
decades of the Corporation's history. Our 
reindustrialization was—and continues to be— 
an absolute imperative. Why? Because the 
Seventies taught us that in order to survive, 
GM, like all auto manufacturers, needed more 
than cosmetic adjustments. GM had to change. 
It had to be a far different company, with far 
different approaches to manufacturing and 
selling cars and trucks. 

In the Nineties, the auto industry will face 
economic uncertainties, competitive pressures, 
and a pace of change more challenging than ever. 

Of special concern is the possibility of more 
stringent fuel economy standards that would 
put domestic automakers at a competitive 
disadvantage in meeting customers’ expecta- 
tions. There is the further possibility of tougher 
emissions standards that would affect all auto- 
mobile manufacturers. GM supports reason- 
able legislation which balances the need for 
continued air quality improvements with the 
economic interests of the nation. 

The 1990s will be a time of intense global 
competition during which GM must go beyond 
the traditional meaning of satisfaction to win 
customers’ purchase decisions and loyalty. We 
are dedicated to the goal of meeting and 
exceeding our customers expectations by 
caring more for our customers and by delivering 
more value in our products and services. 


A Customer-Oriented Competitive Strategy 


This is the new reality that GM anticipated 
when it embarked on its strategic reindustrial- 
ization at the start of the Eighties. Our goal 
was to ensure that the Corporation had the 
operating flexibility and market responsiveness 
necessary during changing market conditions 
to sustain solid earnings and cash flow. 

A customer-oriented, five-point strategy is 
still shaping our course of action. We are 
determined to continue to: 


e Improve prod- 
uct quality; 

e Reduce costs; 

e Modernize our 
plants; 

e Maintain tech- 
nological 
leadership; and 

e Build a more 
effective rela- 
tionship with 
employes. 

Pursuit of this 
strategy is yielding significant benefits for GM, 
its employes, stockholders, and customers. 
Our goal is to provide a total transportation 
experience that is the best in the industry—to 
be the company that cares for the customer 
more than any other company. 

Total customer satisfaction requires that we 
listen more carefully to customers and research 
their needs more carefully. It also means a 
stronger service commitment from GM and its 
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dealers. But, most important, it means that our 


products must set the standard for quality, 
innovation, styling, and value. 

e First, we are making significant strides in 
improving product quality. In the 1989 J. D. 
Power Sales Satisfaction Index, which mea- 
sures manufacturing quality as well as the 
dealership experience, GM was ranked as the top 
domestic manufacturer among car owners and 
GMC Truck as the top manufacturer among 
compact-truck owners. In the 1989 J. D. Power 
Initial Quality Survey, the Buick LeSabre was 
the highest-ranked American model for trouble- 
free cars and was second among 154 domestic 
and import models. And in the 1989 J. D. Power 
Customer Satisfaction Index, Cadillac—for 
the third straight year—was the top domestic 
nameplate for combined product quality and 
dealer service. 

e We are also continuing and accelerating 
an aggressive cost reduction program in North 
America. Since 1986, we have achieved perma- 
nent annual cost savings of $11.5 billion through 
our Action Plan, including reductions of $3.0 


billion in 1989. 

We expect to 
achieve total cost 
savings of $12) bil- 
lion to $13 billion 
by the end of 1990, 
substantially 
exceeding our $10 
billion target for 
1990 when we 
announced the 
Action Plan in 1987 
And cost reduction 
will continue to be a priority after the original 
Action Plan is completed. 

e At the same time, we have reindustrialized. 
GM’°s capital investments in the 1980s totaled 
$77 billion worldwide, the largest capital 
spending program ever undertaken by any 
company. This program included the construc- 
tion of eight new assembly plants and the 
modernization of 19 other assembly plants 
and 12 stamping plants in North America. 


Roger B. Smith 


Modernization and Reorganization 


Although our strategy is ongoing, we are 
already seeing results. GM has a state-of-the-art 
automated manufacturing network in place, 
while our domestic competition has yet to face 
up to the cost and necessity of upgrading to 
prepare for the 21st Century. Our facilities 
modernization program is now essentially 
complete, allowing GM to devote more of its 
resources to the product itself. 

Along with reindustrialization, we have reor- 
ganized GM’s vehicle operations to make them 
more market responsive and cost efficient. We 
are continuing to integrate our international 
operations with the Buick-Oldsmobile-Cadillac 
and Chevrolet-Pontiac-GM of Canada vehicle 
groups in North America. Internationally, we 
have also restructured. We have completely 
refurbished our manufacturing facilities; we 
have cut costs and are continuing to do so, 
and we have committed ourselves to an aggres- 
sive product program—both in our established 


markets and in selected developing countries. 

e Additionally, in restructuring General Motors, 
we acquired EDS and Hughes Aircraft to 
enhance GM's technology and computer capa- 
bility as well as to reinforce its ability to 
sustain a good return on stockholders’ invest- 
ments during cyclical swings in the auto 
industry. EDS and Hughes have strengthened 
3M’s technological base in automotive design, 
engineering, and manufacturing while contin- 
uing to expand their non-GM-related business. 

e Finally, as the capstone of our rebuilding, 
we developed a more productive relationship 
with our employes. Our people are the key ingre- 
dient in our master plan for total customer 
satisfaction. And in the face of intense global 
competition in the auto industry, the challenge 
of attracting, motivating, training, and retaining 
the best-qualified people has become more 
critical than ever. GM and the United Auto 
Workers joined forces in the 1980s in the Quality 
Network, striving to ensure at the plant level 
that the beliefs and values of trust in people, 
teamwork, continuous improvement, product 
quality, and customer satisfaction are the way 
of life throughout GM. 

There is still much to be done. For example, 
there is no question that one immediate chal- 
lenge GM faces is to profitably increase its 
North American market share to further 
enhance stockholder value. 

We are doing this by offering well-designed, 


high-quality, competitively priced vehicles. Our 


new product introductions in the last three 
model years have enabled us to increase our 
truck market share more than any other manu- 
facturer, and to bolster our total share of 


the US. vehicle market. In the 1990 model year 


alone, we are introducing as many new car 
and truck models as Ford, Chrysler, Toyota, and 
Honda combined. Between the 1990 and 1994 
model years, we plan to update 99 percent of 


our domestic car volume and almost 60 percent 


of our domestic truck volume. 

This year also will see the introduction of 
our new Saturn line of cars, being launched 
this fall as 1991 models to compete with the 
high-volume imports. 


Outlook for 1990 


At this writing, it appears that US. vehicle 
sales in 1990 will range between 14.5 and 15 
million units. This assumes that the Federal 
Reserve's monetary actions will be consistent 
with maintaining the economy on its current 
path of modest growth. Interest rates have in 
fact come down from year-earlier peaks, and 
may ease a bit further during the year. 

The domestic industry will continue to 
confront an intensely competitive pricing envi- 
ronment in 1990, as it did in 1989. Competi- 
tion will be tough, but our expectations are 
high. We have advantages that no one else has: 
the people of GM, the best-known nameplates, 
the most extensive technological resources, 
and the strongest dealer organization and 
product line in the industry. GM will continue 
to reduce costs, streamline capacity, and earn 
greater recognition for improved quality. We 
are exceptionally strong in the fastest-growing 
segments—minivans, light trucks, and sport 
utility vehicles, and GM is sufficiently diversi- 
fied to cushion its earnings in a down cycle. In 
addition, our suppliers and our people under- 
stand the competitive challenge, and they know 
what we have to do to meet it. 

GM will continue to build on the foundation 
of its reindustrialization. We have the vision 
and the depth of talented people to ensure 
GM's competitive leadership in the future. We 
must and will continue to focus on quality 
improvement, cost reduction, and technologi- 
cal innovation to achieve total customer satis- 
faction. These measures are essential to enhance 
the Corporation’ operating flexibility and 
market responsiveness and, thus, our ability to 
meet the challenges of a fiercely competitive 
industry environment. In this way, we will seek, 
with confidence, to uphold the Corporation's 
responsibility to provide all its stakeholders 
with a secure and rewarding future. 
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Highlights Of 
(Growth During 


SALES AND REVENUES 


(billions) 


EARNINGS PER SHARE 


($4-2/3 par value common) 


$6.33 


80 89 89 

Sales and revenues doubled Earnings 

in the decade of the ‘80s. Sper share 
improved 


$7.65 from a 1980 loss of 
$1.32 per share to $6.33 per 
share in 1989. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 


(billions) 


MAJOR ACQUISITIONS 
AND NEW VENTURES 


1982—GMFanuc Robotics 
Corporation 


1983—NUMMI 


1984—Electronic Data 
Systems 
Corporation 


1985—GMAC Mortgage 


$35.0 
Corporation $178 


80 89 


Stockholders’ equity nearly 
doubled. 


1985—Hughes Aircraft 
Company 


1985—Saturn Corporation 


1986—Group Lotus, plc 


1989—Saab Passenger 
Car Operations 


GM's major acquisitions 
and new ventures have 
enhanced our core auto- 
motive business and diver- 
sified our earnings base. 
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CASH DIVIDENDS 


($4-2/3 par value common) 
$3.00 
$1.48 


80 89 


Cash dividends per share of 
$1-2/3 par value common 
stock doubled. 


CASH AND MARKETABLE 
SECURITIES 


(billions) 


$10.2 


ddd MMR dd UAC 


Cash flow was strong; cash 
and marketable securities 
nearly doubled. 


GM DIVIDENDS: In 19892 GM paid common dividends for the 75th consecutive year, the longest 
uninterrupted dividend payment record of any U.S. automotive manufacturer, For perspective, had 
an investor purchased ‘00 shares of GM $1-2/3 par value common stock at the start of 1980 for a total 


cash outlay of $2,500, the total return on this investment during the 1980s, including stock and cash 


dividends as well as stock price appreciation, would have amounted to 12.3 percent per year. 


is focusing on its customers. Its employes at all levels 
are becoming more involved in the production pro- 
cess. It has established a leadership position in emis- 


sion control and fuel economy improvements. 

GM is moving forward to achieve its goal of building best-in-class 
vehicles. Programs of product simplification are reducing costs. GM's 
four-phase process for managing new-product programs is getting 
vehicles to market faster Component operations are playing an impor- 
tant role in lowering costs and providing technological breakthroughs. 

Support is coming, too, from GM Hughes Electronics, which is active 
in approximately 150 projects to transfer aerospace technology to GM 
products and operations. Electronic Data Systems and GM engineers 
are working together on a major project to improve the design stage of 
vehicle development. EDS and Hughes are also growing, both internally 
and by acquisition. Since being acquired by GM, they have invested over 
$1 billion in the acquisition of other businesses. Meanwhile, as we work 
to improve in North America, GM’ international operations continue 
to prosper, with results at record levels. 

These efforts are supported by GM’ financial strength. As the 1980s 
capital program winds down, investment is increasingly being directed 
to product development. 

All the major building blocks are in place. The following pages detail 
some of the ways in which GM is working, 


inda Tucker, 

an employe 
at GM’s Buick 
City plant in 
Flint, Michigan, 
secures brake 
cabling toa 
LeSabre chassis. 
The efforts 
of Buick City’s 
employes were 
recognized 
when the 1989 
J.D. Power 
Initial Quality 
Survey named 
the Buick 
LeSabre 
“America’s 
most trouble- 
free car’ 


Customers 
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etitive marketplace. 


eneral Motors’ strategies begin 
with the customer. Total cus- 
tomer satisfaction requires that 
we listen more carefully to the 
customer and conduct more 
market research. It also means 
a stronger service commitment from GM and 
its dealers. And, most important, it involves 
the quality, styling, and value of our products. 

We are doing everything we can to make 
buying and owning a GM product as easy, sat- 
isfying, and trouble-free as possible. 

We are listening to customers earlier in the 
product planning process. Marketing research 
is now integrated into the earliest stages of 
product planning, and new products must pass 
rigid customer-oriented tests before being 
released for development. 

Survey programs regarding the buying and 
service experience at the dealership and the 
condition of the car upon delivery provide 
valuable input to GM's dealer organization. 

Our three-year, 50,000-mile “Bumper to 
Bumper Plus” warranty, introduced in 1988, 
provides the strongest complete vehicle cover- 
age GM has ever offered. 


Each of GM’ car divisions has or is imple- 
menting an “800” number for its Customer 
Assistance Center. These numbers are included 
with the owner assistance information in the 
car’s glove box. In addition, we are introducing 
new owner's manuals that are right on target 
with GM’s renewed emphasis on customer 
satisfaction. They are written in plain English, 
with many full-color illustrations to help our 
customers understand the advanced tech- 
nology in new GM cars and trucks. 

Oldsmobile has introduced a new owner 
loyalty program called the Oldsmobile Edge. 
One element of this program offers buyers the 
option to return their 1990 Oldsmobile, within 
30 days or 1,500 miles, for any reason and 
receive full credit toward the purchase of 
another Oldsmobile. 

Cadillac is covering owners of all of its cars 
with around-the-clock Cadillac Roadside 
Service, the first program of its kind offered 
by any domestic manufacturer. Included are 
a toll-free hotline to answer simple repair 
questions and emergency roadside service by 
dealer technicians in specially equipped vans. 
If extensive service is required, Cadillac owners 
and their passengers are provided with free 
transportation to their home, a hotel, or other 
local destination. Buick, Oldsmobile, and 
Pontiac also have introduced a 24-hour roadside 
service program for owners of current models. 

In Cincinnati, GM is piloting a program that 
raises our level of caring for the customer. 
This program increases the ability to repair 
the vehicle right the first time, expands dealer- 
ship warranty and policy authority, enhances 
customer care activities in the dealership, 
and helps resolve customer complaints more 
quickly. This pilot program will be expanded 
to other locations. 

We will continue to respond to customers’ 
needs and concerns. Total customer satisfaction— 
including the quality, styling, and value of our 
products, and the quality of personal attention 
throughout the purchasing and ownership 
experience— remains our highest priority. 


People 


General Motors people, our strongest asset and best 


resource, are the foundation and strength of our Corpo- 


rations commitment to satisfying our customers. 
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he response of our people to 

GM's competitive challenges is 

proving to be a pivotal factor 

in leading GM into the 1990s. 

Today's competitive market 

demands that we not only meet 
our customers’ expectations but exceed them 
in order to get the customer back for a second 
and third purchase. The company that exceeds 
buyers’ expectations is one that offers the 
best quality and value. 

GM's commitment to caring touches on two 
key elements—our people and our customers. 
Caring for our people involves focusing every 
effort of every individual in every phase of 
the business. In the end, a company’s people— 
not simply the assets added up in the balance 
sheet—are what make the difference in the 
bottom line in any business. It’s the commit- 
ment and focus of those people in putting those 
assets in motion that separate the great com- 
panies from the mediocre companies in any 
industry. 

GM people at all levels are involved in problem 
solving and decision making. The heart of 
what makes this process work is GM's “People 
Philosophy; which focuses on four areas: people, 
teamwork, continuous improvement, and total 


customer satisfaction. We use our people's 
talents by asking for their ideas, drawing from 
their experience, and seeking creative involve- 
ment. With total customer satisfaction as our 
objective, we are promoting joint action and 
teamwork between union and management. 
This creates the spirit of participation and 
cooperation needed to achieve 
our goals. The process of con- 
tinuous improvement involves 
establishing and maintaining 
a learning environment at all 
levels of the work force. We 
are investing in the training 
and education of all our 
employes so they can develop 
their skills and keep up with 
new technologies. In fact, 
since 1984, GM and the UAW 
have committed $1.6 billion 
to education, training, and 
retraining programs, making 
GM one of the country’s largest 
privately funded educational 
and training institutions. 

We also know that our customers must take 
pride in owning a GM car. That’s where the 
second element of caring comes in—caring for 
the customer. Today, GM is a customer-driven 
company, and the “voice of the customer” is 
the determining factor in providing vehicles 
that offer superior value to those who own 
them and that are a source of pride for the 
people who build them. 

The following two pages reflect the strength 
of this Corporation and what will make the 
difference in the long run: GM PEOPLE. 


Fs ront body 
panels on the 
Pontiac Trans 
Sport all-pur- 
pose vehicle 
undergo a 
quality check 
by Rafael 
Traverso at the 
C-P-C North 
Tarrytown, 
New York, plant. 
Left, Mike 
Johnson, an 
assembler at 
the Buick City 
complex in 
Flint, Michigan, 
finishes under- 
carriage work 
on the Buick 
LeSabre. 
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ictured on 

these two 
pages are GM 
employes from 
several U.S. and 
international 
plants. Right, 
at the B-O-C 
Powertrain 
Division’s 
engine plant 
in Livonia, 
Michigan, Pete 
Tunte, quality 
operator, 
checks the 
loading position 
of a crankshaft 
for transfer to 
the next quality 
operaior. 
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ntering the’ 90s: GM People 
Worldwide Are Ready 
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Frank Kerr—Electrician 
(Vauxhall Motors Limited): 
“The trade unions now have 

a more positive approach to 
building cars. Our members 
really believe that management 
does listen to our ideas.” 


Janice Berger—Production 
Supervisor: “When there's a 
problem we use people on the 
line to solve it. The old way, 
calling for help, took hours.” 


: 


James Pesnichak—Account 
Manager: “At Buick City, 
where our just-in-time 
delivery system is bringing 
nearly 100% of our materials, 
were turning inventory 106 
tumes a year” 


Antonio José Bueno— 


Technician (GM do Brasil): 
“GM now has great systems 
integration with manufactur- 
ing. Our people have made the 
difference. We have high expec- 
tations, and we meet them.” 


Ps 

Jack Botner—Trim Depart- 
ment: “/n the old days you just 
did your job, Now we have the 
team concept; everybody jumps 
in and helps each other” 


\ [i 


Mark Vann—Senior Manufac- 
turing Engineer: “These new 
engines were making for 
Cadillac are terrific. People 
love it when you can give 

them lots more power and keep 
gas mileage the same.” 


7 ds. sie 

Irma Hokes—Quality Oper- 
ator: “Jen years ago manage- 
ment and the union blamed 
each other for problems. Now, 
we all know what we must do: 
satisfy customers.” 


Gil Martinez—Team Coordina- 
tor: “We have finally realized 
we're in a war. We must do a 
better job than the competition, 
or were in big trouble.” 


| 
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Augustine Valdivia—Main- 
tenance Department: “/n my 
old plant tt was touchy; you 
only did your assigned job; 
here we learn each others jobs 
and work in teams.” 
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Meetings 
Societys Needs 


ow can GM best contribute to 

cleaner air? To improvements in 

fuel economy? To auto safety? 

For GM, there is only one 

course of action: to work with 

policymakers to develop rational, 
workable solutions—and then to modify, inno- 
vate, invent, and do whatever we must to 
implement those solutions. 

Taking the lead in electric vehicle technology, 
GM has introduced the Impact concept electric 
car in Los Angeles. The feasibility of producing 
the Impact, which incorporates numerous 
new developments, is being evaluated. 

Concern over oil supplies and the environ- 
ment has sparked renewed interest in alterna- 
tive fuels. While no single alternative fuel has 
emerged as a clear leader, we are advancing 
our knowledge on several fronts. For exam- 
ple, gasolines containing methanol or ethanol 
may help reduce carbon monoxide emissions. 
Each fuel is unique regarding cost, supply, 
environmental impact, and required vehicle 
technology. 

GM is active in developing these technologies. 
Besides the Impact, we are providing variable- 
fuel vehicles that operate on alcohol/gasoline 
blends ranging from 85 percent methanol to 


100 percent gasoline for California field tests. 


We also have been producing ethanol-fuel 
vehicles in Brazil. In 1989, we established two 
special events to involve future engineers. We 
sponsored a 1,100-mile road rally for 15 teams 
of college students driving methanol-fuel cars, 
and announced a 1,800-mile road race for 32 
college teams driving solar-powered vehicles. 
The solar race will take place in July 1990. 

GM also is a leader in combatting chloro- 
fluorocarbons (CFCs). We are moving aggres- 
sively to redesign mobile air conditioners to 
use a non-CFC refrigerant which will be phased 
in beginning in 1993 and be completed with 
the start of the 1996 model year. All our 
dealerships will have recovery and recycling 
equipment by the fall of 1990 to eliminate the 
normal practice of venting CFC refrigerant 
into the atmosphere during servicing. Also, 
CFCs used in manufacturing vehicle seats and 
for degreasing parts are being eliminated 
as quickly as possible. We also continue to 
evaluate non-CFC cleaning solvents for elec- 
tronic applications. It is critical that any sub- 
stitute not degrade the reliability of the 
electronic onboard computer, which is essen- 
tial for controlling vehicle emissions and fuel 
economy. Finally, we have asked our plants to 
review their usage of methyl chloroform and 
carbon tetrachloride. 

GM devotes more resources to auto safety 
research than any other vehicle manufacturer 
in the world. Innovations that have kept GM 
at the forefront of auto safety development 
include side-guard beams, the energy-absorbing 
steering column, and the self-aligning steering 
wheel. We plan to produce nearly 1.3 million 
air bag-equipped cars in a variety of price and 
size categories in the 1991 model year, and by 
1994, assuming normal sales conditions, we 
could produce 2.7 million vehicles with air bags. 
With that volume, GM expects to be the larg- 
est producer of air bag-equipped cars in the 
industry. Of course, air bag systems are supple- 
mentary; safety belts still must be worn for 
proper restraint. 


‘lechnolosy 


he technological content of 

vehicles continues to increase 

rapidly, contributing to better 

vehicle performance, quality, 

safety, and comfort. At the same 

time, technology is a powerful 
tool for improving manufacturing processes 
and operational efficiency. 

GM stands in the forefront of these develop- 
ments. Through our Technical Staffs Group, 
as well as Electronic Data Systems (EDS), 

GM Hughes Electronics (GMHE), and Group 
Lotus, we have established technological 
preeminence in the auto industry. 

Technological features available today 
from GM are designed to improve the safety, 
comfort, and convenience of our vehicles. 
These include remote keyless entry systems, 
which allow an owner to unlock the car doors 
or trunk lid from up to 30 feet away; front- 
wheel-drive traction control; head-up displays, 
which allow drivers to view vehicle speed 


and signal indicator data without looking away 


from the road; and high-performance multi- 
valve engines, among many others. 

As the leader in providing technology-based 
solutions for the management and movement 
of data, voice, and image information, EDS 


is working with GM on a variety of automation 
projects—from vehicle assembly to warehous- 
ing. One is the C4 program, a computer-aided 
engineering, design, and manufacturing system 
to shorten vehicle production lead times and 
reduce production costs. When C4 is fully 
implemented by 1993, a new vehicle concept 
will become a computer image 
early in the design phase. The 
resulting data base will then 
be used to design the vehicle's 
individual parts and create the 
tooling that will eventually 
make those parts. 

GMHE, a leader in advanced 
electronics and systems engi- 
neering, is working with GM 
on approximately 150 projects 
to adapt aerospace technology 
to automotive products and 
operations. These projects 
include the application of 
systems engineering and real- 
time software expertise to 
improve automotive design 
and manufacturing processes. They also include 
the development of advanced electronics tech- 
nologies for use in motor vehicles and for 
increasing manufacturing efficiency and quality. 

Projects include validation of electronic 
control systems, computer simulations, develop- 
ment of holographic rear-window stoplights 
and radar collision-warning systems, and 
factory automation. 

GM production facilities are already employ- 
ing Hughes-developed infrared scanning equip- 
ment to check manufacturing processes to 
assure quality production. GM also is using 
Hughes acoustic technology to analyze noise 
in a number of automotive components to 
ensure product quality. 
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trong GM 

international 
operations are 
paced by 
Adam Opel in 
Germany and 
Vauxhall Motors 
in the U.K. 
Together, the 
two GM subsid- 
iaries are the 
fastest growing 
of the “Big Six” 
European auto- 
makers, and 
the Opel Kadeftt, 
below, is GM’s 
best-selling 
car worldwide. 
In addition to 
manufacturing 
cars worldwide, 
GM is the No. 1 
exporter of 
U.S.-made vehi- 
cles to interna- 
tional markets. 


International 


The reindustrialization and restructuring of our 
international operations continue to pay off with a 
dramatic improvement in earnings. 


lg trong, growing overseas operations 
are a central element of GM's busi- 
ness strategies. In 1989, these oper- 
ations generated record net income 
of $2,663.7 million, up 1.6 percent 
from 1988, on record sales of $25.9 
billion. In recent years, we have restructured 
our overseas operations, refurbished our 
manufacturing facilities, reduced costs, and 
committed ourselves to an aggressive new 
product program—both in our established 
markets and in selected developing countries. 

But we are not yet finished. Our overseas 
priorities are to: offer exciting products with new 
technology at an affordable price; increase sales 
and market share; promote customer satisfac- 
tion; improve market responsiveness; strengthen 
brand identity; and further reduce costs. 

In Europe, GM passenger car sales have risen 
steadily from 1.8 million units in 1987 toa 
record 1.5 million in 1989. Our Opel/Vauxhall 
operations are, in fact, the fastest growing of 


European components and assembly plants 
are now running at full capacity. Consequently, 
we are undertaking plant improvements to 


the “Big Six” European car makers. Many of our 


increase production capacity by 12.5 percent 
through 1994. In December 1989, GM and 
Saab-Scania AB of Sweden agreed to forma 


joint venture to manufacture and distribute 


cars under the Saab name and produce GM cars 
for sale through the GM Europe organization. 

Looking to the year 2000 and beyond, the 
largest potential growth markets will be in the 
Asia/Pacific region. To take advantage of the 
strong appeal of European products in Japan, 
we are marketing Opel Omega, Senator, Vectra, 
and Kadett models in that country. 

We have made dramatic progress in Taiwan, 
moving from essentially no market presence 
in 1986 to a passenger car market share of 
more than 10 percent in 1989. In Korea, Daewoo 
Motors Co., Ltd., our 50 percent-owned joint 
venture, has increased its domestic sales from 
46,000 units to 105,000 units over the same 
period. China, India, Thailand, and Indonesia 
also offer longer-term potential. 

GM is a leading vehicle producer in Latin 
America. Overall, our Latin American operations 
have been profitable for the past six years. Our 
Brazilian subsidiary held an average of 30 per- 
cent of the passenger car market share for 1989. 
GM was especially strong in Mexico with a 
50 percent increase in truck sales, representing 
a 29 percent share of that market. 

We also are planning to assemble passenger 
cars and manufacture automotive components 
in Eastern Europe. Recent political changes 
and the imminent reorientation of economic 
policy in Kastern Europe should eventually 
lead to freer markets, which should provide 
more opportunities for motor vehicle produc- 
tion in those countries. In this connection, in 
January 1990, GM and RABA, Hungary’s state- 
owned auto manufacturer, signed a preliminary 
agreement to produce engines and cars at a 
plant in western Hungary. 

GM is the number one exporter of US.-made 
cars and trucks to international markets. In 
1989, we sold more than 100,000 US. vehicles 


to our overseas dealers, an 18 percent increase 
from 1988. 


Diversified Operations 


Locomotives, aircraft engines, and other nonauto- 
motive areas provide GM with an earnings base not 
directly affected by the cycles of its primary business. 


iversified operations provide 

a substantial earnings base 

not directly affected by the 

cycles of GM’s primary busi- 

ness. These include Power 

Products and Defense Oper- 
ations, as well as the nonautomotive business 
of major subsidiaries. 

Electro-Motive Division, which 50 years ago 
pioneered the transition from steam to diesel- 
electric locomotives on US. railroads and around 
the world, has a pioneering role in bringing 
alternating-current (AC) technology to North 
American railroads. In cooperation with 
Siemens AG of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
EMD built the first all-new American-made 
diesel-electric locomotive with an AC traction 
system for passenger service and will build 
the first all-new freight locomotives in North 
America featuring AC technology for heavy- 
haul applications. 

Allison Gas Turbine Division’s GMA 2100 
jetprop engine has been selected to power 
the Saab 2000, a 50-seat, high-speed regional 
aircraft scheduled to make its first flight 
in 1992. 

Allison Transmission Division, another unit 
in Power Products and Defense Operations, is 


the largest producer of medium- and heavy- 
duty automatic transmissions for on-highway, 
off-highway, and military applications through- 
out the world. 

GM’s Military Vehicles Operation activity 
and the Diesel Division of GM of Canada 
Limited round out the group. MVO has recently 
teamed with units of Martin 
Marietta and Texas Instru- 
ments to compete for the US. 
Army’s 33-month Heavy Force 
Modernization program. Diesel 
Division of Canada manufac- 
tures military vehicles and 
components, supporting MVO, 
and is part of GM’s Locomotive 
Group with EMD. 

GM's diversified operations 
also include GMAC, the finance 
and insurance arm that 
branched out into mortgage 
banking in 1985. GMAC has 
solidified its position in the 
marketplace as one of the 
nation’s largest mortgage 
servicing companies. EDS, GM’s computer sys- 
tems and communications subsidiary, contin- 
ues to expand its non-GM business; has acquired 
the electronic funds transfer business of Auto- 
matic Data Processing; and, with Hitachi, has 
acquired National Advanced Systems, a com- 
puter mainframe distributor. At the same time, 
Hughes Aircraft, which is among the prime 
US. defense contractors, is growing rapidly 
in telecommunications in pursuit of a strategy 
to expand its nondefense business. 

In addition, GMFanuc Robotics Corporation, 
a joint venture between GM and Fanuc Ltd. of 
Japan, is the largest manufacturer of robots 
in the United States. 


= lectro-Motive 
im Division will 
build four 
preproduction 
SD60MAC 
freight locomo- 
tives, the first in 
North America 
using alterna- 
ting-current 
technology. 
Left, the GMA 
2100 jetprop 
engine was 
developed by 
Allison Gas 
Turbine Division 
to power the 
Saab 2000 air- 
craft. It is the 
first commercial 
application 

of an engine 
that Allison 
built for the 
U.S. Navy. 
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t C-P-C’s 

North Tarry- 
town, New York, 
plant, a robot- 
controlled noz- 
zle applies 
adhesive to 
bond body 
panels to the 
space frame of 
a minivan. 
Righf, at B-O-C 
Powertrain’s 
plant in Livonia, 
Michigan, Jack 
Armstrong, 
plant manager 
(standing), and 
Leon Skudlarek, 
union chair- 
man, exemplify 
management 
and labor work- 
ing together as 
a team. 


anaging 


‘Ihe Business 


Cost reduction, product simplification, demand-driven 
manufacturing techniques, and other strategies are 
contributing importantly to GMs earnings. 


eneral Motors is focused on a 
number of strategies to manage 
its business better, simplify 

its product lineup, improve 
productivity, reduce costs, and 
produce vehicles that meet the 
highest standards of quality and value. 

We have implemented demand-driven manu- 
facturing techniques to reduce production 
times, lower operating costs, 
and reduce inventory, while 
simultaneously increasing 
product quality and improving 
our flexibility to respond to 
market changes. One such tech- 
nique is assembly-line job 
sequencing, introduced at all our 
North American assembly loca- 
tions. It provides a method to 
better control the order in which 
jobs flow down an assembly line, 
utilizing labor and equipment 
more efficiently and matching 
production more directly to 
the products customers want. 

With the help of EDS, we have 
developed a sophisticated 
“just-in-time” inventory management system 
to communicate planned material require- 
ments to suppliers and authorize material 
shipments only as required. The result: better 
inventory management and lower costs. 

To improve component quality, we are involv- 
ing suppliers earlier in the product design pro- 
cess. In addition, to deliver consistent quality, 
we are concentrating on longer-term relation- 
ships with fewer suppliers. The average num- 
ber of suppliers to a GM assembly plant is about 
425 today versus 800 in 1986. 

The operating performance of GM compo- 
nent facilities is improving dramatically. Three 
years ago, nearly seven percent of our compo- 


nent products failed to meet competitive 
standards. That figure is now down to less 
than two percent. The improvement is due, in 
large part, to the mobilization of local plant 
managers, union representatives, and the 
entire plant work force through the joint 
Quality Network. 

Through product simplification, we are con- 
solidating engine offerings, reducing the num- 
ber of vehicle models, and producing fewer 
build combinations. We marketed 175 models 
in the U.S. in 1986, we now make 150, and we 
plan a further reduction to 180 by 1992. 

Our Action Plan to reduce costs is resulting 
in noticeable improvement. The plan is designed 
to yield permanent annual cost savings of up 
to $13 billion by the end of 1990, reducing 
GM's break-even point and making it possible 
to earn a profit on lower volume levels. 

Part of the Action Plan is to restructure 
unprofitable or marginal operations through 
joint ventures and divestitures. Our newest joint 
venture is with Chrysler to manufacture a 
range of drive-line products. It combines our 
manual transmission plant in Muncie, Indiana, 
with a Chrysler gear plant in Syracuse, New York. 


ENTERING NINETIES 


SETTING 
IN QUALI 


@ Pictured on the following technology. And they are 
pages are some of GM’s backed by the GM commit- 
exciting new cars'‘and trucks... ment to total customer 
These vehicles offer cus- * satisfaction throughout the 
tomers the qualities they want purchasing and ownership 
most: reliable workmanship, experience. We invite you 
distinctive styling, comfort, to visit your GM dealer for 
performance,andadvanced atest drive. 


CHEVROLET CAPRICE CLASSIC 


@ Chevrolet is introducing a , 
sharp, totally redesigned 
Caprice Classic as a 1994 driver's side air bag restraint 
model. Anti-lock brakes anda _ have been added as stan- 
dard equipment. The Caprice 
Classic retains its rear-wheel 
drive, full frame construction, 
and standard V8 engine. iN 


CHEVROLET 


BERETA 


@ Beretta, Chevy's best-selling 
sport coupe of the Eighties, 
unveils its new convertible 
for 1990. This innovative 


design features distinctive 
roof lines and an inward- 
folding top that allow both 
a roomy rear seat and a 
spacious trunk. 


CHEVROLET 


LUMINA 
KURO COUPE 


@ Chevrolet's aero-styled 

Lumina Euro Coupe is a 

spacious six-passenger function for form. The Euro 

vehicle that does not sacrifice Coupe is powered by a 3.!- 
liter, 435 horsepower, multi- 
port fuel-injected engine. 


PONTIAC 


~— TRANSAMGTA 


@ The Trans Am GIA continues 
to set the pace as one of 

America’s finest performance 
cars. The 1990 model adds a 
standard high-output 5.7-liter 
V8 engine and.a rally-tuned 


suspension for instantaneous 
response upon command. 
The driver’s side air bag and 
the Pass-Key theft deterrent 
system enhance safety and 
security. : 


PONTIAC 


m The Pontiac Grand Prix STE 
emerges as @ fully equipped 
sedan that provides the util- 
ity of a four-door without 


sacrificing the sportiness, 
styling, and performance 
found in coupes. A front light 
bar containing fog lamps 
now extends the entire width 
of the car. 


OLDSMOBILE 


EIGHTY-EIGHT 
ROYALE BROUGHAMNI 


interior room, tasteful styling, 
and solid comfort. Acous- 
_@ The Oldsmobile Eighty-Eight tical materials are used 
Royale Brougham starts generously throughout the 
the new decade with its body to absorb noise inside 
traditional values—plenty of and out. ; 


OLDSMOBILE 


T 


TROFEO 


@ The Troféo, Oldsmobile’s 
two-door image leader, enters 
the Nineties with a com- 
pletely redesigned interior 


and exterior. Improvements 
in ride and handling combine 
with an optional advanced 
user-friendly visual informa- 


‘tion center to satisfy the 


most demanding customer. 


G 


with a four-door style allits 
own. An exclusive option is 
Limited __ the new 170 horsepower, — 
upe'’s 3800 V6 engine with tun 


sacra 
Gresaue 
Eat 


BUICK 


@ Reatta, Buick’s two-pas- 

senger luxury car, unveils a Meticulous engineering gives 

new convertible for 1990. the Reatta performance and 
styling that make it stand out 
in the crowd. 


CADILLAC 


FLEETWOOD 


CORRS ROT Rh tate ON sssiy ‘ ss 
OM hag 


2 RRME RS hl PCD LOREEN GNIS ORE BND ELEN ITE REALE SAVING SAREE AG ASABE EES SY REARS AIRE 


power in the exclusive V8 
@ Cadillac’s distinctive engine, and an up-scale 


Fleetwood offers full-size six- | acoustic package that 


passenger comfort and ride reduces noise levels. 
in executive-class luxury. 


Added for 1990 are the Pass- 
Key security system, more 


CADILLAC 


@ The Allanté, Cadillac's 
expressive, ulfra-luxury Car, 
unveils a new soft-top-only 
version for 1990. Additionally, 
the world’s first front-wheel- 
drive traction control system 
and a driver's side air bag 


system highlight advanced 
technology for the new 
decade. Allanté’s sophistica- 
tion and comfort combined 
with its European road 
manners make driving a 
unique experience. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Ea Oa gale ne et (0.26) of any production 
_ The Opel/Vauxhall Calibra, vehicle in the world today. 


_ winner of many awards, ThewidelyacclaimedCalibra 
_._ including Britain's Autocar and is available as atwo-wheel-- 
» Motor magazine's “Design —_— drive or optional four-wheel- 

of the Year” award, boasts — drive model. : 


the lowest drag coefficient 


se fantail or pe rctnr eed ot uRNeniT 


m@ The Opel/Vauxhall Senator, 
GM Europe's top model, is 
powered by a new 3-liter, six- 
cylinder, 24-valve engine for 
4990. The highly efficient, 
smooth running engine 


INTERNATIONAL 


OPEL 
SENATOR 


rte es 


delivers maximum output with 
moderate fuel consumption. 
The in-line six provides 
generous torque at all speeds 
with reduced vibration and 
noise levels. 


M 


CHEVROLET 


FOUR-DOOR BIAZ 


juniecive vehicle. has . 


m Chevy’ ; — 


d-now four- _ four-wheel anti-lock brakes 
door $-410 Blazer for 1994 as standard quipment.The 
blends the comfort and - Tahoe-equipped Blazer is : 
roominess of a family. sedan | snow oe 


with the versatility ofasport 
coupe. This great-looking, 


CHEVROLET 


FULLSIZE PICKUP 


steering, power front disc/rear 

drum brakes, a ee ate 

ns Chevrolet’ s full- -size pieapt anti-lock brake Syuer 
Tal is 


SCS Siete 


extended-cab pickup with the 
: Silverado trim level. 


GMC TRUCK 


@ The smart, new Safari XT 

stretches the mid-size van’s_ 

cargo capacity by an _festyled instrument panel and 

extra 18.6 cubic feet.A a four-wheel anti-lock braking 
system are new for 1990. 


P 


Operating And 


Financial Review 


Earnings 

GM’ss net income was $4,224.3 mil- 
lion in 1989, down 13.0% from 1988. 
Net income per share of $1-2/3 par 
value common stock was $6.33, down 
11.7%. Sales and revenues increased 
2.7% to $126.9 billion. 

Net income declined in 1989 from 
record 1988 results, due primarily to 
lower volume in the North American 
automotive market in the fourth 
quarter of the year and increased 
sales incentives due to competitive 
pressures. 

In 1988, net income of $4,856.3 
million was 36.8% higher than in 
1987. Net income of $7.17 per share 
of $1-2/3 par value common stock in 
1988 was up 42.5%. 

Net income for 1988 included $0.35 
per share of $1-2/3 par value com- 
mon stock and $0.05 per share of 
Class H common stock resulting from 
an accounting change, adopted Jan- 
uary 1, 1988, to include in inventory 
certain manufacturing overhead costs 
previously charged directly to expense. 

Net income for 1989 and 1988 was 
also favorably affected by a lower 
statutory tax rate, a net tax credit 
reflecting the continuing amortization 
of investment tax credits earned in 
prior years, and tax benefits, amount- 
ing to $220.7 million and $353.9 mil- 
lion, or $0.36 and $0.58 per share, 
respectively, of $1-2/3 par value com- 
mon stock, related to the utilization 
of loss carryforwards at certain 
overseas operations. 

Dollar sales and revenues include 
price adjustments of $1.8 billion in 
1989, $1.1 billion in 1988, and $3.2 
billion in 1987. 

Earnings on common stocks as a 
percent of average common stock- 
holders’ equity (including common 
stock subject to repurchase) was 
12.0% in 1989, compared with 14.6% 
in 1988 and 11.3% in 1987. 

Profit margin (net income as a 
percent of net sales and revenues), 
with GMAC on an equity basis, was 
3.8% in 1989 and 4.4% in 1988. Cost 
of sales and other operating charges 
as a percent of net sales and revenues 


of General Motors operations was 
84.3% in 1989 and 84.8% in 1988. 


Automotive Business 


General Motors once again sold more 
automobiles than any other manu- 
facturer in the world. Worldwide 
factory sales of vehicles to GM dealers 
totaled 7,946,000 units in 1989, 
down 2.0% from 1988. GM unit sales 
declined 6.6% in the United States 
and 0.1% in Canada, partially offset 
by an increase of 8.2% overseas, 
including a rise of 9.8% in Europe. 

GM's worldwide factory sales of cars 
in 1989 were 5,735,000 units, down 
2.5%. Truck sales, which account for 
over one-fourth of the Corporation's 
annual unit volume, were 2,211,000 
units, down 0.7% from 1988. 

In the United States, industry sales 
of cars and light-duty trucks declined 
6.0% in 1989 to 14.9 million units. 
Industry sales were below 15 million 
units for the first time since 1984. In 
Europe, by contrast, industry sales 
remained strong throughout 1989. 

GM’ share of total US. retail vehicle 
sales declined to 34.6% in 1989 from 
35.2% in 1988 and 34.7% a year 
earlier. GM's share of domestic car 
sales was 35.1%, compared with 
36.2% in 1988 and 36.6% in 1987. 
GM dealers sold 1.7 million light- 
duty trucks, despite lower industry 
volume, and GM increased its market 
share to 34.9% in 1989 from 34.3% 
in 1988 and 31.5% in 1987. Trucks 
account for approximately one-third 
of GM's total unit sales in the US. 

Of the 20 top-selling cars in the 
United States, nine were GM name- 


plates, more than any other manu- 
facturer. Of the 15 top-selling trucks, 
six were GM nameplates, also more 
than any other manufacturer. 

Although 1989 income was down 
from 1988, GM’s North American 
operating groups continued to be 
profitable, permitting a minimum 
payout of $50 per employe, or $22.1 
million, under the profit sharing 
plan. Costs during the year included 
$1.5 billion in sales incentives. 

GM’s primary goal in North Amer- 
ica is to profitably raise its market 
share. Doing so will require contin- 
ued product innovation, quality 
improvement, cost reductions, and 
effective marketing programs. 

GM is in the midst of an aggressive 
new product program, introducing 
as many new 1990 model cars and 
trucks as Ford, Chrysler, Toyota, and 
Honda combined. Between the 1990 
and 1994 model years, GM plans 
to update 99% of its domestic car 
volume and almost 60% of its 
domestic truck volume. 

The Corporation is also making 
significant strides in the area of 
product quality. In the 1989 J. D. 
Power Sales Satisfaction Index, GM 
was ranked as the top domestic 
manufacturer among car owners and 
GMC Truck as the top manufacturer 
among compact-truck owners. More- 
over, in the 1989 J. D. Power Initial 
Quality Survey, the Buick LeSabre 
was the highest-ranked American 
model for trouble-free cars and was 
second among 154 domestic and 
import models. For the third straight 
year, Cadillac was the top domestic 


WORLDWIDE FACTORY SALES 


(Units in Thousands) CARS 
1989 1988 1987 
United States 3,238 3,516 3,592 
Canada 414 411 344 
Overseas* 2,083 1,955 1,857 
TOTAL 5,735 5,882 5,793 


2,211 


TRUCKS TOTAL 
1989 1988 1987 1989 1988 1987 
1,599 1,661 1,520 4,837 5,177 5,112 


323 327 238 137 738 ~—-582 
289 238 8214 2372 2,193 2,071 
2,226 1,972 7,946 8,108 7,765 


*Includes units which are manufactured overseas by other companies and which are imported and sold 


by General Motors and affiliates. 
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nameplate for combined product 
quality and dealer service in the 
1989 J. D. Power Customer Satisfac- 
tion Index. 

Our Action Plan to reduce costs is 
resulting in noticeable improvement. 
The plan is designed to yield perma- 
nent annual cost savings of up to $13 
billion by the end of 1990, reducing 
GM's break-even point and making 
it possible to earn a profit on lower 
volume levels. Permanent annual cost 
reductions in excess of $3 billion were 
achieved in 1989 through the plan, 
raising total cost savings from this 
plan to $11.5 billion since 1987. 

The 1989 financial and operating 
performance of GM's overseas auto- 
motive businesses was once again 
very strong. Vehicle sales increased 
in Europe, Latin America, and Asia/ 
Pacific markets, and overseas earn- 
ings were at a record level. Earnings 


Operating And 


Financial Review coin 


of $2,663.7 million in 1989 represented 
a 1.6% gain from $2,621.6 million in 
1988. Overseas business units paid 
cash dividends of $1,820.1 million 
to GM in 1989 and $1,194.1 million 
in 1988. 

In November 1989, the Corpora- 
tion sold 20 million shares of Isuzu 
Motors Limited stock to a number of 
Japanese financial institutions. The 
sale reduced the Corporation's inter- 
est in Isuzu from 40.2% to 38.2% and 
favorably affected earnings by $82.8 
million, or $0.14 per share of $1-2/3 
par value common stock. The 38.2% 
interest exceeds GM's initial 34.2% 
interest in Isuzu. The strong com- 
mercial relationship between the 
two organizations in product manu- 
facturing, development, and market- 
ing is important to both parties and 
will further expand in new areas 
worldwide. 


RETAIL UNIT SALES OF CARS 


AND TRUCKS WORLDWIDE 


(Units in Thousands) 
Worldwide Industry 


As % of worldwide 
United States: 


Industry 
GM: cars 
trucks 
total 
As % of US. 
Foreign sponsored 
As % of US. 


Canada: 
Industry 
GM 


As % of Canada 
International: 


Industry 
GM: cars 
trucks 
total 
As % of international 
GM cars & trucks: 
Europe 
West Germany 
United Kingdom 
As % of Europe 
Latin America 
Brazil 
Mexico 
Venezuela 
Africa 
Middle East 
Asia/Pacific 
Australia 


1989 1988 Change from ’88__ 
44,600 44,130 470 
7,979 8,265 ( 286) 
179% 18.7% ( 0.8 pts.) 
14,855 15,799 ( 944) 
3,437 3,822 ( 385) 
SWS a ERG ON CS) 
5,145 5,563 ( 418) 
34.6% 35.2% ( 0.6 pts.) 
4,071 4,215 ( 144) 
27.4% 26.7% 0.7 pts. 
1,480 1,562 (anhas) 
510 559 ( 49) 
34.5% 35.8% ( 1.3 pts.) 
28,265 26,769 1,496 
2,023 1,863 160 
301 280 al 
2,324 2,143 181 
8.2% 8.0% 0.2 pts. 
1,595 1,450 145 
472 441 31 
395 348 47 
10.5% 10.0% 0.5 pts. 
361 342 19 
212 195 17 
72 48 24 
7 36 C29) 
29 37 Ca ans) 
52 65 (un) 
287 249 38 
98 92 6 


Prospects for the automotive 
industry over the next decade are 
discussed in the section titled “The 
1990s: A Continuing Challenge’ in 
the Message to Stockholders on | 
page 2 of this Report. . 


General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation 
GMAC's 1989 earnings of $1,110.7 
million were down 6.5% from $1,1876 | 
million in 1988, due primarily to 
higher borrowing costs which nar- 
rowed interest rate margins. The 
1989 earnings include $50.7 million 
resulting from the sale to Isuzu Motors | 
Limited of GMACs 51% interest in Isuzu | 
Motors Finance Co., Ltd. Gross revenue | 
was a record $14,503.8 million, up | 
$1,004.2 million from 1988,asGMAC | 
continued to expand its programs to | 
serve the financing and insurance 
needs of GM customers and dealers. ° 

Total financing revenue amounted ' 
to $11,215.5 million, up $570.9 
million from 1988. Retail and lease 
financing revenue, the largest seg- 
ment of GMAC% business, was $7488.4 | 
million, up $325.2 million from the — 
prior year level. Revenue from 
leasing operations decreased 2.7% to — 
$2,187.0 million. Wholesale financing | 
revenue increased 24.8% to $1,540.1 | 
million. Other income totaled $2,131.9 — 
million in 1989, compared with 
$1,648.1 million in 1988. The increase | 
was due primarily to interest earned | 
on notes receivable from General 
Motors Corporation. 

Insurance premiums earned by | 
Motors Insurance Corporation 
decreased to $1,156.4 million in 
1989 from $1,206.9 million in 1988. 

Interest and discount expense rose - 
19.1% to $7,908.3 million in 1989, 
reflecting increased borrowing costs. — 

Total earning assets of GMAC were | 
a record $102.2 billion at December | 
31, 1989, up 4.7% from $976 billion 
at December 31, 1988. GMAC’s total 
borrowings were $86.9 billion at 
December 31, 1989, a 6.1% increase 
over year-end 1988. Approximately 
84% of 1989 borrowings supported 
United States operations. 


Another Record Year for EDS 


Electronic Data Systems Corpora- 
tion (EDS) had another excellent 
year, achieving separate consolidated 


net income of $435.3 million in 
1989, up 13.3% from 1988. Earnings 
per share attributable to Class E 
common stock on a post-split basis 
were $1.81, up from $1.57 in 1988 
and $1.33 in 1987, and are based on 
the Available Separate Consolidated 
Net Income of EDS (described in 
Note 9 to the Financial Statements). 

EDS is the world leader in systems 
integration and communication ser- 
vices. Sales to sources outside GM 
and its affiliates rose 25.0% in 1989 
to $2,384.6 million, reflecting EDS's 
success in obtaining new business 
as well as growth through acquisi- 
tions. In addition, EDS continued to 
assist GM in a variety of automation 
projects being implemented in the 
Corporation's factories and offices. 

EDS financial statements do not 
include the $2,179.5 million cost to 
GM of EDS customer contracts, 
computer software programs, and 
other intangible assets, including 
goodwill, arising from the acquisi- 
tion of EDS by GM in 1984. This 
cost, plus the $343.2 million cost of 
contingent notes purchased in 1986, 
less certain income tax benefits, was 
assigned principally to intangible 
assets, including goodwill, and is 
being amortized by GM over the 
estimated useful lives of the assets 
acquired. Such amortization was 
$348.9 million in 1989, $386.6 mil- 
lion in 1988, and $385.7 million in 
1987. 

For the purpose of determining 
earnings per share and amounts 
available for dividends on common 
stocks, such amortization is charged 
against earnings attributable to GM’s 
$1-2/3 par value common stock. The 
effect of EDS operations on the 
earnings attributable to $1-2/3 par 
value common stock was a net 
charge of $225.1 million in 1989, 
$286.1 million in 1988, and $257.0 
million in 1987, consisting of the 
previously described amortization less 
related income tax benefits, profit 
on intercompany transactions, and 
the earnings of EDS attributable 
to $1-2/3 par value common stock. 
The net charge does not reflect any 
estimate of the savings realized by 
GM from the installation of new com- 
puter systems within GM operations. 
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SUMMARY FINANCIAL DATA—GMAC 


Condensed Statement of Separate 


Consolidated Net Income Years Ended December 31, 

(Dollars in Millions) 1989 1988 1987 
Financing Revenue: 

Retail and lease financing $ 7,488.4 $ 7,168.2 $ 7,234.4 

Leasing piles 10) 2,247.0 2,397.7 

Wholesale 1,540.1 1,234.4 1,229.8 
Total financing revenue MOL PANSY) 10,644.6 10,861.9 
Insurance premiums earned 1,156.4 1,206.9 1,176.4 
Other income 2,131.9 1,648.1 1,362.4 
Gross Revenue 14,503.8 13,499.6 13,400.7 
Interest and discount 7,908.3 6,641.9 6,118.3 
Other expenses 5,044.0 5,060.0 4,906.0 
Total Expenses 12,952.3 11,701.9 11,024.3 
Income before income taxes iL sya |s) IL rASMhony 2,376.4 
Income taxes 440.8 610.1 923.2 
Separate Consolidated 

Net Income Do LONG dle tOnmon labo 

| Dividends paid to GM $ 600.0 $ 1,000.0 $ 900.0 

Condensed Consolidated Balance Sheet December 31, 

(Dollars in Millions) 1989 1988 
Cash and investments in securities by ES RIIKe) 163, RPA EA) 
Finance receivables—net 79,120.1 74,230.8 
Notes receivable from General Motors Corporation 14,460.5 14,840.0 
Other assets 6,839.2 6,698.1 
Total Assets $103,562.4  $99,040.9 
Short-term debt $ 54,415.4 $54,505.0 
Accounts payable and other liabilities (including 

GM and affiliates—$2,897.7 and $3,515.5) 8,912.0 9,960.3 
Long-term debt 32,453.0 27,370.4 
Stockholder'’s equity 7,782.0 205.2 

Total Liabilities and Stockholder’s Equity $103,562.4  $99,040.9 


SUMMARY FINANCIAL DATA—EDS 
Years Ended December 31, 


(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 1989 1988 1987 
Revenues: 
Systems and other contracts: 

GM and affiliates $2,988.9 $2,837.0 $2,883.38 

Outside customers 2,384.6 1,907.6 1,444.8 
Interest and other income 93.3 99.5 99.6 
Total Revenues 5,466.8 4,844.1 4,427.7 
Costs and Expenses 4,786.5 4,254.7 3,903.4 
Income Taxes 245.0 205.3 201.2 
Separate Consolidated Net Income $ 435.3 $ 384.1 $ 323.1 
Available Separate Consolidated Net Income* $ 171.0 $ 160.3 $ 139.1 
Average number of shares of Class E common 

stock outstanding (in millions)** 94.5 101.8 105.2 
Earnings Attributable to Class E Common 

Stock on a Per Share Basis** $1.81 $1.57 $1.33 
Cash dividends per share of Class E common stock** $0.48 $0.34 $0.26 


*Separate consolidated net income of EDS multiplied by a fraction, the numerator of which is the 
weighted average number of shares of Class E common stock outstanding and the denominator of 
which is currently 238.7 million shares (post-split). The denominator during 1988 and 1987 was 243.8 
million shares (post-split). Available Separate Consolidated Net Income is determined quarterly. 

** Adjusted to reflect the two-for-one stock split in the form of a 100% stock dividend declared February 5, 
1990, payable to Class E common stockholders on March 10, 1990. 
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GM Hughes Electronics 
Earnings of GM Hughes Electronics 
Corporation (GMHE) declined 2.6% 
to $781.2 million, while revenues 
increased 1.0% to $11,359.0 million. 
Earnings per share attributable to 
Class H common stock were $1.94 in 
1989, compared with $2.01 in 1988 
and $1.67 in 1987, and are based on 
the Available Separate Consolidated 
Net Income of GMHE (described in 
Note 9 to the Financial Statements). 
Results for 1989 include a nonrecur- 
ring charge of $30.8 million, or $0.08 
per share of Class H common stock, for 
costs associated with Hughes Aircraft 
employment reductions in anticipa- 
tion of US. defense spending cutbacks, 
partially offset by a gain of $17.2 
million, or $0.04 per share of Class H 
common stock, from the sale of a 
portion of Hughes Aircraft’s stock 


holdings in Nippon Avionics Co., Ltd. 

GMHE is the world leader in 
defense electronics sales. In addition, 
GMHE serves commercial customers 
in such areas as automobile electron- 
ics and satellite communications. 
GMHE also provides direct support 
to GM through projects to automate 
the Corporation's factories and by 
supplying components and technol- 
ogies for GM vehicles. GMHE is work- 
ing with GM on approximately 150 
projects to adapt aerospace tech- 
nology to automotive products and 
operations. 

For the purpose of determining 
earnings per share and amounts 
available for dividends on common 
stocks, the amortization of intangi- 
ble assets arising from the acquisition 
of Hughes in 1985 is charged against 
earnings attributable to GM's $1-2/3 


SUMMARY FINANCIAL DATA—GMHE 


(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 


Revenues: 
Net sales: 
Outside customers 
GM and affiliates 
Other income-net 


Total Revenues 
Costs and Expenses 
Income Taxes 


Income before cumulative effect of accounting 


change 
Cumulative effect of accounting change 


Separate Consolidated Net Income 


Available Separate Consolidated Net Income: 
Adjustments to exclude the effect of purchase 
accounting** 


Earnings of GMHE, Excluding Purchase 
Accounting Adjustments 


Available Separate Consolidated Net 
Income*** 


Average number of shares of Class H common 
stock outstanding (in millions) 
Earnings Attributable to Class H Common 
Stock on a Per Share Basis: 
Before cumulative effect of accounting change 
Cumulative effect of accounting change 


Net earnings attributable to Class H common 
stock 
Cash dividends per share of Class H common stock 


Years Ended December 31, 
1989 1988 1987 
DIOS MMOL Ocmnno gd (love 

3,521.8 3,482.8 3,134.4 
189.5 242.6 73.4 
11,359.0 11,243.6 10,481.0 
LOB TAs 10,259.7 9,581.8 
355.3 349.3 378.1 
632.4 634.6 SZ 

_ 18.7* - 

632.4 653.3 SPL 
148.8 148.8 148.8 

$ 7812 $$ 8021 $ 669.9 
DOO Leo 2500 eo 1 OZ 
95.7 127.9 130.8 
$1.94 $1.96 $1.67 

= 0.05 — 

$1.94 $2.01 $1.67 
$0.72 $0.44 $0.36 


“Effective January 1, 1988, accounting procedures at Delco Electronics were changed to include in 
inventory certain manufacturing overhead costs previously charged directly to expense. 
“Amortization of intangible assets arising from the acquisition of Hughes Aircraft Company. 
***Earnings of GMHE, excluding purchase accounting adjustments, multiplied by a fraction, the 
numerator of which is the weighted average number of shares of Class H common stock outstanding 
and the denominator of which is currently 400 million shares. Available Separate Consolidated Net 


Income is determined quarterly. 


par value common stock. The effect 
of GMHE operations on the earnings 
attributable to $1-2/3 par value com- 
mon stock was a net credit of $178 
million in 1989 and a net charge of 
$31.6 million and $55.3 million in 
1988 and 1987, respectively, consist- 
ing of amortization of the intangible 
assets, profit on intercompany trans- 
actions, and the earnings of GMHE 
attributable to $1-2/3 par value com- 
mon stock. The net credit/charge 
does not reflect any estimate of the 
savings and improvements in prod- 
uct development or plant operation 
resulting from the application of 
GMHE technology to GM's operations. 


Cash Flow 


One of General Motors underlying 
financial strengths is its substantial 
cash flow from operations. Net cash 
provided by operating activities 
with GMAC on an equity basis was 
$11,553.4 million in 1989, compared 
with $11,093.1 million in 1988. 

Net cash provided by operating 
activities, including GMAC, was 
$13,005.8 million in 1989, $14,476.6 
million in 1988, and $13,596.4 mil- 
lion in 1987. Cash flow is expected to 
remain strong in 1990. 

Cash and cash equivalents at 
December 31, 1989 with GMAC on 
an equity basis totaled $4,999.8 
million, compared with $5,578.7 
million a year earlier. The decrease 
in 1989 was due to an excess of net 
cash used in investing (primarily 
property expenditures) and financ- 
ing (primarily repurchases of com- 
mon stocks and cash dividends paid 
to stockholders) activities over net 


cash provided by operating activities. — 


Including GMAC, cash and cash 
equivalents were $5,169.5 million at 
December 31, 1989, $5,800.3 million 
a year earlier, and $3,723.0 million 
at the end of 1987. The 1989 decrease 
was due primarily to an excess of 
net cash used in investing activities 
(primarily property expenditures and 
finance receivable acquisitions net 
of liquidations) over the amount of 
cash provided by operating and 
financing (primarily the net increase 
in long-term debt) activities. 

GM’s liquidity can also be meas- 
ured by its current ratio (current 
assets to current liabilities with 


GMAC on an equity basis). At Decem- 
ber 31, 1989 and 1988, the current 
ratio was 1.72 and 1.78, respectively. 


_ Debt Changes 


_ GM and its subsidiaries maintained 
_ avery strong balance sheet, provid- 
ing substantial financial flexibility 
for the Corporation. 

Long-term debt of GM and its 
subsidiaries with GMAC on an equity 
basis was $4,254.7 million at the 
end of 1989, an increase of $11.6 
million during the year. The ratio of 
long-term debt to the total of long- 
term debt and stockholders’ equity 
(excluding common stock subject to 
repurchase) was 10.8% at December 
31, 1989, up from 10.6% at the end of 
1988. The ratio of long-term debt 
_ and short-term loans payable to the 
total of this debt and stockholders’ 
equity (excluding common stock sub- 
ject to repurchase) was 15.8% at the 
end of 1989 compared to 14.8% at 
year-end 1988. 

During 1989, notes and loans 
payable of GM and its subsidiaries, 
including GMAC (as detailed in Note 
14 to the Financial Statements), 
increased 6.0% to $93,424.8 million 
at year-end from $88,130.1 million at 
December 31, 1988. This increase was 
due to an increase in long-term 
borrowing needs reflecting a decrease 
in net cash provided by operating 
activities. GM’s fully consolidated 
ratio of debt to stockholders’ equity 
(excluding common stock subject to 
repurchase) was 2.67 to 1 at Decem- 
ber 31, 1989 compared to 2.47 tola 
year earlier. 

During 1988, notes and loans 
payable declined $563.3 million to 
$88,130.1 million at December 31, 
1988. This decline was attributable 
to a reduction in long-term borrow- 
ing needs reflecting an increase in 
net cash provided by operating 
activities in 1988. 

The senior long-term debt of GM and 
GMAC continues to be rated Aa3 
by Moody’s and AA— by Standard 
& Poor’s. GMAC commercial paper 
retains the highest possible rating. 

At year-end, GM and its subsidiar- 
ies, including GMAC, had unused 
short-term credit lines totaling 
approximately $19.0 billion and 

unused long-term credit agreements 
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of approximately $1.3 billion. 


Capital Spending 


GM's worldwide capital expenditures 
were $7.5 billion in 1989, $5.6 billion 
in 1988, and $7.2 billion in 1987. 
Expenditures in 1989 were focused 
primarily on product development, 
in support of the Corporation's pro- 
grams to continue to improve prod- 
uct quality and establish a more 
distinctive product identity for each 
of its divisions. 

Worldwide expenditures for real 
estate, plants, and equipment were 
$4.6 billion in 1989, compared with 
$3.4 billion in 1988 and $4.8 billion 
in 1987. Of the 1989 expenditures, 
approximately 78% were in the 
United States (74% in 1988 and 79% 
in 1987), 7% in Canada (12% in 1988 
and 10% in 1987), and 15% overseas 
(14% in 1988 and 11% in 1987). 

Worldwide expenditures for special 
tools were $2.9 billion in 1989, $2.2 
billion in 1988, and $2.4 billion in 1987. 

Commitments for capital spend- 


EMPLOYMENT, 


PAYROLLS, AND BENEFITS 


Average worldwide employment 
GM (excluding units listed below) 
GMAC 
EDS 
Hughes 
Average number of employes 

Worldwide payrolls (in millions) 


Average U.S. hourly employment* 

US. hourly payrolls* (in millions) 

Average labor cost per hour worked— 
US. hourly* 


North American employment at December 31 


(excluding GMAC, EDS, and Hughes) 
Salaried 
Hourly 


Total 


Payments for benefit plans—US. (in billions)* 


Pensions 
Health care 
Other 
Total 
Equal employment opportunity*: 
Minorities as % of GM US. work force 
White-collar 
Blue-collar 


Women as % of GM US. work force 
White-collar 
Blue-collar 
“Excludes EDS and Hughes. 
**Contribution not required by ERISA. 


ing, including special tools, were 
$4.3 billion at December 31, 1989. 
Estimated capital expenditures of 
$6.5 billion in 1990 are expected to be 
financed primarily from cash flows 
provided by operating activities. 


Stock Repurchase Program 


GM's stock repurchase program is 
aimed at enhancing shareholder 
value. Under this program, the Cor- 
poration in March 1987 began to use 
a portion of its cash flow to repur- 
chase up to 128 million shares of its 
$1-2/3 par value common stock and 
as many as five million shares of 
Class E common and ten million 
shares of Class H common stocks 
through open market purchases. The 
initially announced repurchase of 
the five million shares of Class E 
common stock was completed and 
two additional repurchase programs 
of five million shares each on a pre- 
split basis were announced in May 
1988 and February 1990, respectively. 
Through 1989, repurchases through 


1989 1988 1987 
628,500 624,000 673,100 
18,400 18,500 18,200 
55,000 47,500 44,600 
73,200 75,700 77,500 
775,100 765,700 813,400 
$28,337.9 $27,548.6 $27,145.7 
299,800 309,700 344,700 
$13,165.9 $13,242.0 $12,841.5 
$29.50 $27.90 $25.90 
100,700 99,900 106,500 
328,500 343,600 366,000 
429,200 443,500 472,500 
oy te $0.8 $1.4 
2.9 3.0 2.9 
1.8 1.9 1.8 
$4.7 $5.7 $6.1 
21% 21% 21% 
15% 14% 14% 
23% 23% 23% 
19% 19% 19% 
27% 27% 27% 
16% 17% 17% 
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this program totaled 37.6 million 
$1-2/3 par value common shares, 9.8 
million Class E common shares (pre- 
split), and 4.0 million Class H com- 
mon shares. In 1989, the Corporation 
purchased a total of 9,856,604 $1-2/3 
par value common shares at an 
average price of $42.76 per share, 
2,951,709 Class E common shares at 
an average price of $50.53 per share 
on a pre-split basis, and 1,035,297 
Class H common shares at an average 
price of $27.22 per share. 

In addition to the stock repurchase 
program, the Corporation purchased 
$1-2/3 par value common, Class E 
common, and Class H common shares 
on the open market to satisfy share 
requirements for the incentive and 
benefits plans of the Corporation 
and its subsidiaries. 


Dividend Policy 
The Corporation's policy is to dis- 
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tribute dividends on $1-2/3 par 
value common stock based on the 
outlook and indicated capital needs 
of the business. With respect to 
Class E common and Class H common 
stocks, the Corporation's current 


policy is to pay cash dividends approx- 


imately equal to 30% and 35% of the 
Available Separate Consolidated Net 
Income of EDS and GMHE, respec- 
tively, for the prior year. 

On March 31, 1989, GM distributed 
a two-for-one stock split in the form 
of a 100% stock dividend on its 
$1-2/3 par value common stock. 


Book Value 


Book value per share of $1-2/3 par 
value common stock was $52.32 at 
the end of 1989, up from $48.92 a 
year earlier and $44.55 at the end of 
1987. On a post-split basis, book value 
per share of Class E common stock 
increased to $13.41 from $12.54 and 


General Motors Operations with GMAC on an Equity Basis 


The following presents financial data of the Corporation’s manufacturing, wholesale marketing, defense, electronics, and 
computer service operations with the financing and insurance operations reflected on an equity basis consistent with 


reporting prior to 1988. 


Statement of Consolidated Income 


(Dollars in Millions) 


Net Sales and Revenues 
Manufactured products 
Computer systems services 


Total Net Sales and Revenues 
Costs and Expenses 


Cost of sales and other operating charges, exclusive of items below 
Selling, general, and administrative expenses 
Depreciation and amortization of property 


Amortization of intangible assets 
Total Costs and Expenses 
Operating Income 


Other income less income deductions—net 


Interest expense 


Income before Income Taxes 
Income taxes 


Income after Income Taxes 


Earnings of nonconsolidated affiliates 


Income before cumulative effect of accounting change 
Cumulative effect of accounting change 


Net Income 


Certain amounts for 1988 have been reclassified to conform with 1989 classifications. 


$11.41 at the end of 1988 and 1987, 
respectively. Book value per share of 
Class H common stock increased to 
$26.18 from $24.48 and $22.30 at the 
end of 1988 and 1987, respectively. 
Excluding common stock subject to 
repurchase, book value per share 

of Class H common stock would be 
$20.22 at the end of 1989. 


Accounting Standards 


During 1989, the Financial Account- 
ing Standards Board delayed imple- 
mentation of Statement of Financial 
Accounting Standards (SFAS) No. 
96, Accounting for Income Taxes, 
until January 1, 1992, while continu- 
ing to encourage earlier voluntary 
adoption. GM has not adopted SFAS 
No. 96. The effect of the adoption 

of SFAS No. 96 is expected to be 
favorable to net income, but in an 
amount that the Corporation is 
unable to quantify at this time. 


Years Ended December 31, 
1989 1988 
$109,893.9 $108,075.9 

2,639.3 2,152.6 
112,533.2 110,228.5 
94,913.9 93,486.7 
7,240.0 6,655.3 
5,087.6 4,950.5 
505.5 545.1 
107,747.0 105,637.6 
4,786.2 4,590.9 
2,331.2 1,847.4 
(22284 "9 (eee ea tea 
4,889.0 4,901.0 
1,733.2 1,492.5 
3,155.8 3,408.5 
1,068.5 1,223.6 
4,224.3 4,632.1 
= 224.2 
$ 4,224.3 $ 4,856.3 
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General Motors Operations with GMAC on an Equity Basis (continued) 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 


(Dollars in Millions) December 31, 
ASSETS 1989 1988 
Current Assets 
Cash and cash equivalents $ 4,999.8 $ 5,578.7 
Other marketable securities 2,070.9 1,258.0 

Total cash and marketable securities 7,070.7 6,836.7 
Accounts and notes receivable: 

Trade 18,037.4 17,338 

Nonconsolidated affiliates 3,108.5 3,742.5 
Inventories 7,991.7 7,984.3 
Contracts in process ZOTsa3 2,035.4 
Prepaid expenses and deferred income taxes 2,374.4 2,475.8 
Total Current Assets 41,306.3 40,411.8 
Equity in Net Assets of Nonconsolidated Affiliates 9,000.1 8,331.8 
Other Investments and Miscellaneous Assets 5,761.8 5,636.0 
Property 33,895.2 31,832.4 
Intangible Assets 6,801.7 5,013.1 
Total Assets $96,765.1 $91,225.1 
LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 
Current Liabilities 
Accounts payable $ 7,659.2 $ 7,750.2 
Loans payable 2,001.7 1,930.9 
Income taxes payable 706.4 Ibi4 
Accrued liabilities 13,409.2 12,844.4 
Total Current Liabilities 24,076.5 22,682.9 
Long-Term Debt 4,254.7 4,243.1 
Payable to GMAC 14,460.5 14,840.0 
Capitalized Leases 311.0 292.6 
Other Liabilities 15,584.38 11,795.6 
Deferred Credits 1,445.6 1,699.2 
Common Stock Subject to Repurchase 1,650.0 * 
Stockholders’ Equity 34,982.5 35,671.7 
Total Liabilities and Stockholders’ Equity $96,765.1 $91,225.1 


Certain amounts for 1988 have been reclassified to conform with 1989 classifications. 
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General Motors Operations with GMAC on an Equity Basis (concluded) | 
Statement of Consolidated Cash Flows Years Ended December 31, December 31, 
| (Dollars in Millions) 1989 1988 | 
Cash Flows from Operating Activities 
Income before cumulative effect of accounting change $ 4,224.3 $ 4,632.1 
Adjustments to reconcile income before cumulative effect of accounting | 
change to net cash provided by operating activities: 
Depreciation and amortization of property 5,087.6 4,950.5 
Amortization of intangible assets 505.5 545.1 
Net (gain) loss on sale of real estate, plants, and equipment ( 3.1) (hoete 
Net gain on sale of partial interest in Isuzu Motors Limited ( 82.8) — 
Deferred income taxes and undistributed earnings of nonconsolidated 
affiliates ( 107.6) 233.6 
Change in operating assets and liabilities: 
Accounts receivable ( 94.7) 2,193.6 
Inventories excluding effect of accounting change ( 7.4) 311.6 
Contracts in process ( 37.9) ( 48.1) 
Prepaid expenses 558.1 ( 698.3) 
Accounts payable ( 91.0) 662.4 
Income taxes payable excluding effect of accounting change 512.2 ( 350.6) 
Other liabilities 732.8 101.8 
Other 357.4 ( 1,519.3) 
Net Cash Provided by Operating Activities 11,553.4 11,093.1 
Cash Flows from Investing Activities 
Investment in companies, net of cash acquired G 198.1) (4675.2) 
Expenditures for real estate, plants, and equipment ( 4,457.5) ( 3,289.0) 
Proceeds from disposals of real estate, plants, and equipment 379.0 296.5 
Expenditures for special tools Cpa 2 15) ( 2,194.4) 
Change in investing assets: 
Other marketable securities ( 812.9) 100.5 
Notes receivable Go LO) 340.9 
Accounts receivable (4.2662) ( 1,420.0) 
Net Cash Used in Investing Activities ( 8,639.2) ( 6,840.7) 
Cash Flows from Financing Activities 
Net increase (decrease) in loans payable 370.8 ( 947.8) 
Increase in long-term debt 967.1 1,074.9 
Decrease in long-term debt 955.5) ( 781.2) 
Net increase (decrease) in payable to GMAG 379.5) 859.0 
Repurchases of common stocks 1,655.1) ( 786.5) 


( 
Proceeds from issuing common stocks V32 253.0 
Cash dividends paid to stockholders ( 1,964.1) ( 1,657.5) 
( 
( 
( 


Net Cash Used in Financing Activities 3,443.1) ( 1,986.1) 
Effect of Exchange Rate Changes on Cash and Cash Equivalents 50.0) ( 35.5) 


Net increase (decrease) in cash and cash equivalents 578.9) 2,230.8 
Cash and cash equivalents at beginning of the year 5,578.7 3,347.9 


Cash and cash equivalents at end of the year $ 4,999.8 $ 5,578.7 


Responsibilities For 
Consolidated Financial Statements 


The following consolidated financial statements of General 
Motors Corporation and subsidiaries were prepared by 
management which is responsible for their integrity and 
objectivity. The statements have been prepared in confor- 
mity with generally accepted accounting principles and, 
as such, include amounts based on judgments of manage- 
ment. Financial information elsewhere in this Annual 
Report is consistent with that in the financial statements. 

Management is further responsible for maintaining a 
system of internal accounting controls, designed to pro- 
vide reasonable assurance that the books and records 
reflect the transactions of the companies and that its 
established policies and procedures are carefully followed. 
From a stockholder’s point of view, perhaps the most 
important feature in the system of control is that it is 
continually reviewed for its effectiveness and is augmented 
by written policies and guidelines, the careful selection 
and training of qualified personnel, and a strong program 
of internal audit. 

Deloitte & Touche, independent auditors, are engaged 
to audit the consolidated financial statements of General 
Motors Corporation and its subsidiaries and issue reports 
thereon. Their audit is conducted in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards which comprehend 
a review of internal accounting controls and a test of trans- 
actions. The Independent Auditors’ Report appears below. 

The Board of Directors, through the Audit Committee 
(composed entirely of non-employe Directors), is responsi- 


ble for assuring that management fulfills its responsibili- 
ties in the preparation of the financial statements. The 
Committee selects the independent auditors annually in 
advance of the Annual Meeting of Stockholders and 
submits the selection for ratification at the Meeting. In 
addition, the Committee reviews the scope of the audits 
and the accounting principles being applied in financial 
reporting. The independent auditors, representatives of 
management, and the internal auditors meet regularly 
(separately and jointly) with the Committee to review the 
activities of each, to ensure that each is properly dis- 
charging its responsibilities, and to assess the effective- 
ness of the system of internal accounting controls. It is 
management's conclusion that the system of internal 
accounting controls at December 31, 1989 provides rea- 
sonable assurance that the books and records reflect the 
transactions of the companies and that its established 
policies and procedures are complied with. To ensure 
complete independence, Deloitte & Touche have full and 
free access to meet with the Committee, without manage- 
ment representatives present, to discuss the results of 
their audit, the adequacy of internal accounting controls, 
and the quality of the financial reporting. 


Chairman Chief Financial Officer 


Independent Auditors’ Report 


Deloitte & 
Touche 


our audits. 


generally accepted accounting principles. 


General Motors Corporation, its Directors, and Stockholders: 


Renaissance Center 
Detroit, Michigan 48243 


February 14, 1990 


We have audited the Consolidated Balance Sheet of General Motors Corporation and subsidiaries as of December 
31, 1989 and 1988 and the related Statements of Consolidated Income and Consolidated Cash Flows for each of 
the three years in the period ended December 31, 1989. These financial statements are the responsibility of the 
Corporations management. Our responsibility is to express an opinion on these financial statements based on 


We conducted our audits in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards. Those standards require 
that we plan and perform the audit to obtain reasonable assurance about whether the financial statements are 
free of material misstatement. An audit includes examining, on a test basis, evidence supporting the amounts 
and disclosures in the financial statements. An audit also includes assessing the accounting principles used and 
significant estimates made by management, as well as evaluating the overall financial statement presentation. We 
believe that our audits provide a reasonable basis for our opinion. . x 

In our opinion, such financial statements present fairly, in all material respects, the financial position of 
General Motors Corporation and subsidiaries at December 31, 1989 and 1988 and the results of their operations 
and their cash flows for each of the three years in the period ended December 31, 1989 in conformity with 


As discussed in Note 1 to the Financial Statements, effective January 1, 1988 the Corporation changed its 
method of accounting for certain manufacturing overhead costs. 
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Consolidated 
Financial Statements 


Re 
Statement of Consolidated Income 


For the Years Ended December 31, 1989, 1988, and 1987 
(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 


| Net Sales and Revenues (Note 1) 
Manufactured products 
Financial services 
Computer systems services 
Other income (Note 2) 


Total Net Sales and Revenues 


Costs and Expenses 

Cost of sales and other operating charges, exclusive of items 
below (Note 7) 

Selling, general, and administrative expenses 

Interest expense (Note 14) 

Depreciation of real estate, plants, and equipment (Note 1) 

Amortization of special tools (Note 1) 

Amortization of intangible assets (Note 1) 

Other deductions (Note 2) 


Total Costs and Expenses 


| Income before Income Taxes 
United States, foreign, and other income taxes (Note 8) 


Income before cumulative effect of accounting change 
Cumulative effect of accounting change (Note 1) 


Net Income 
Dividends on preferred and preference stocks (Note 17) 


Earnings on Common Stocks 
j Earnings Attributable to Common Stocks: 


$1-2/3 par value before cumulative effect of accounting change 


Cumulative effect of accounting change 
Net earnings attributable to $1-2/3 par value 
Class E 


Class H before cumulative effect of accounting change 
Cumulative effect of accounting change 


Net earnings attributable to Class H 


$1-2/3 par value 
Class E on a post-split basis (Note 16) 
Class H 


j Earnings Per Share Attributable to Common Stocks (Note 9): 
$1-2/3 par value before cumulative effect of accounting change 


Cumulative effect of accounting change 
Net earnings attributable to $1-2/3 par value 
Class EK on a post-split basis (Note 16) 


Class H before cumulative effect of accounting change 
Cumulative effect of accounting change 


Net earnings attributable to Class H 


Certain amounts for 1988 have been reclassified to conform with 1989 classifications. Reference should be made to notes on pages 29 through 44. 


Average number of shares of common stocks outstanding (in millions): 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 
$ 
$ 


$ 


1989 


109,610.3 
11,216.9 
2,384.6 
3,720.1 


126,931.9 


94,682.6 
8,583.2 
8,757.2 
5,157.8 
1,441.8 

568.6 
1,342.4 


120,533.6 


6,398.3 
2,174.0 


4,224.3 


4,224.3 
34.2 


4,190.1 


3,831.0 


3,831.0 
171.0 
188.1 


188.1 


604.3 
94.5 
95.7 


$6.33 


$6.33 
$1.81 
$1.94 


$1.94 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 
$ 
$ 


$ 


1988 


107,815.2 
10,664.9 
1,907.6 
3,253.9 


123,641.6 


93,241.9 
overs 
7,232.9 
5,047.0 
1,432.1 

601.9 
1,351.0 


116,906.7 


6,734.9 
2,102.8 


4,632.1 
224.2 


4,856.3 
26.0 


4,830.3 


4,195.0 
218.1 


4,413.1 
160.3 


250.8 
6.1 


256.9 


615.7 
101.8 
127.9 


$6.82 
0.35 


$7.17 
$1.57 


$1.96 
0.05 


$2.01 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 
$ 
$ 


$ 


1987 


DO 910 
10,920.8 
1,444.8 
2,592.1 


114,870.4 


86,996.5 
7,180.0 
7,080.4 
5,039.7 
2,155.5 

631.7 
1,378.1 


110,461.9 


4,408.5 
857.6 


3,550.9 


3,550.9 
13 


3,537.2 
3,178.9 


3,178.9 
15 0R 
219.2 


219.2 


631.5 
105.2 
130.8 


$5.03 


$5.03 
$1.33 
$1.67 


$1.67 


Pi ee ere 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 


December 31, 1989 and 1988 


(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 1989 1988 
ASSETS 
Cash and cash equivalents (Note 10) 5! 5,169.5 $ 5,800.3 
Other marketable securities 5,043.8 4,381.1 
Total cash and marketable securities (Note 10) 10,213.3 10,181.4 
Finance receivables—net (Note 11) 92,354.6 87,476.9 
Accounts and notes receivable (less allowances) 5,447.4 4,540.6 
Inventories (less allowances) (Note 1) 7,991.7 7,984.3 
Contracts in process (less advances and progress payments of $2,630.7 
and $2,174.4) (Note 1) 2,073.3 2,035.4 
Net equipment on operating leases (Note 13) ioe 5,131.1 5,005.1 
Prepaid expenses and deferred charges 3,914.7 5,156.6 
Other investments and miscellaneous assets (less allowances) 5,050.2 4,482.1 
Property (Note 1): 
Real estate, plants, and equipment—at cost (Note 13) 63,390.7 60,806.5 
Less accumulated depreciation (Note 13) 34,849.7 32,194.7 
Net real estate, plants, and equipment 28,541.0 28,011.8 
Special tools—at cost (less amortization) 5,453.5 3,918.9 
Total property 33,994.5 31,930.7 
Intangible assets—at cost (less amortization) (Note AbD) 7,126.3 5,270.0 
Total Assets $173,297.1 $164,063.1 


LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY ee 


Liabilities 
Accounts payable (principally trade) $ 7,707.8 $ 7,896.9 
Notes and loans payable (Note 14) 93,424.8 88,130.1 
United States, foreign, and other income taxes (Note 8) 5,671.4 4,930.3 
Capitalized leases 261.5 294.8 
Other liabilities (Note 15) 28,195.2 25,520.6 
Deferred credits (including investment tax credits—$915.4 and $1,160.4) 1,403.9 1,618.7 
Total Liabilities 136,664.6 128,391.4 
Common Stock Subject to Repurchase (Note 1) 1,650.0 - 
Stockholders’ Equity (Notes 3, 4, 5, 16, and 17) 
Preferred stocks ($5.00 series, $153.0; $3.75 series, $81.4) 234.4 234.4 
Preference stocks (E $0.10 series, $1.0; H $0.10 series, $1.0) 2.0 2.0 
Common stocks: 

$1-2/3 par value (issued, 605,683,572 and 306,456,671 shares) 1,009.5 510.7 

Class E (issued, 48,830,764 and 50,646,603 shares) 4.9 5.1 

Class H (issued, 35,162,664 and 128,388,969 shares) 3.5 12.8 
Capital surplus (principally additional paid-in capital) 2,614.0 6,235.2 
Net income retained for use in the business 31.250 28,970.5 

Subtotal 35,099.0 35,970.7 

Accumulated foreign currency translation and other adjustments ( ul Oxo) 299.0) 
Total Stockholders’ Equity 34,982.5 35,671.7 
Total Liabilities and Stockholders’ Equity $173,297.1 $164,063.1 


Certain amounts for 1988 have been reclassified to conform with 1989 classifications. Reference should be made to notes on pages 29 through 44. 


Rees ase 
Statement of Consolidated Cash Flows 


For the Years Ended December 31, 1989, 1988, and 1987 


(Dollars in Millions) 1989 1988 1987 
Cash Flows from Operating Activities 
Income before cumulative effect of accounting change $ 4,224.3 $ 4,632.1 $ 3,550.9 
Adjustments to reconcile income before cumulative effect of 
accounting change to net cash provided by operating activities: 
Depreciation of real estate, plants, and equipment 3,680.3 3,061.0 3,454.4 
Depreciation of equipment on operating leases 1477.5 1,486.0 1 DSo.8 
Amortization of special tools 1,441.8 1,432.1 2,155.5 
Amortization of intangible assets 568.6 601.9 631.7 
Amortization of discount and issuance costs on debt issues 263.2 256.5 217.0 
Provision for financing losses 841.9 820.8 671.0 
Pension expense net of cash contributions 810.4 (i 300.3) 321.0 
Net (gain) loss on sale of real estate, plants, and equipment ( 3.1) 78.7 156.6 
Net gain on sale of partial interest in Isuzu Motors Limited 
and its affiliates ( 133.5) a — 
Other investments, miscellaneous assets, and deferred credits ( 350.9) Co eton ts) ( 580.8) 
Change in operating assets and liabilities: 
Accounts receivable ( 856.3) 3,145.8 (1,629.0) 
Inventories excluding effect of accounting change if 7.4) 311.6 ( 704.6) 
Contracts in process ( 37.9) ( 48.1) ( 110.3) 
Prepaid expenses and deferred charges 273.5 ( 240.7) ( 924.9) 
Real estate mortgages held for sale ( 114.3) ( 79.9) 403.7 
Accounts payable ( 189.1) 635.9 782.2 
Income taxes excluding effect of accounting change 678.2 ( 370.9) 1,893.7 
Other liabilities 700.4 ( 45.1) 1,961.4 
Other ( 261.8) 260.5 ( 244.7) 
» Net Cash Provided by Operating Activities 13,005.8 14,476.6 13,596.4 


Cash Flows from Investing Activities 
Investment in companies, net of cash acquired 
Expenditures for real estate, plants, and equipment 4,577.3) 3,432.1) 
Proceeds from disposals of real estate, plants, and equipment 490.6 296.5 385.5 


12153 ae 
( ( 
Expenditures for special tools ( 2,927.8) . © 12,1944 yee (e246) 
( ( 
( ( 


675.2) 110.0) 


4,804.4) 


Cana 


Change in investing assets: 
Other marketable securities 


662.7) 
Finance receivables—acquisitions 


100,688.9) 


284.8) 234.2 
89,472.6)  ( 96,260.5) 


Finance receivables—liquidations 94 957.7 88,727.9 92,407.7 
Proceeds from sales of receivables — — 2,393.8 
Finance receivables—other 11.6 (. 71,058:5)59 5 Gee olies) 
Notes receivable ( 50.5) esky ( 152.0) 
Equipment on operating leases (. + 1,603.5)" 1". 4932/0) Gan 
Net Cash Used in Investing Activities CGgloaly eh) ( 9,353.0) ( 16,571.4) 
Cash Flows from Financing Activities 
Net increase (decrease) in short-term loans payable 844.7 2,043.0 ( 540.3) 
Increase in long-term debt 14,422.1 7,689.9 14,333.7 
Decrease in long-term debt ( 10,285.83)" G1 Li5153:0) Ceara) 
Repurchases of common stocks ( 1,655:1)0 © 9786.5) ee oy 
Proceeds from issuing common and preference stocks Meas Boal 1,152.3 
Cash dividends paid to stockholders C 1,964.1) Cr 1657.5) ee gee Oe) 
Net Cash Provided by (Used in) Financing Activities 1,585.5 ( 3,010.8) 3,773.4 
Effect of Exchange Rate Changes on Cash and Cash Equivalents ( 50.0) ( 30.0) eee Oa) 
Net increase (decrease) in cash and cash equivalents ( 630.8) 2,077.3 679.5 
Cash and cash equivalents at beginning of the year 5,800.3 3,123.0 3,043.5 
Cash and cash equivalents at end of the year $ 5,169.5 $ 5,800.3 $ 3,723.0 


Certain amounts for 1988 and 1987 have been reclassified to conform with 1989 classifications. Reference should be made to notes on pages 29 through 44. 
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Notes To 
Financial Statements 


IRR 
NOTE 1. Significant Accounting Policies 
Principles of Consolidation 


The consolidated financial statements include the 
accounts of General Motors Corporation (General Motors, 
GM, or the Corporation) and domestic and foreign 
subsidiaries which are more than 50% owned. The 
accounts of General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
(GMAC), GM's wholly owned finance subsidiary and its 
subsidiaries, including Motors Insurance Corporation 
(MIC), have been added, account by account, to those of 
the statements of GM and its manufacturing, marketing, 
defense, electronics, and computer service subsidiaries. 
General Motors’ share of earnings or losses of associates 
in which at least 20% of the voting securities is owned is 
included in consolidated income under the equity 
method of accounting (see Note 2). 


Revenue Recognition 


Sales are generally recorded by the Corporation when 
products are shipped to independent dealers. Provisions 
for normal dealer sales incentives and returns and 
allowances are made at the time of sale. Costs related to 
special sales incentive programs are recognized as sales 
reductions when these programs are determinable. 

Certain sales under long-term contracts, primarily in 
the defense business, are recorded using the percentage- 
of-completion method of accounting. Under this method, 
sales are recorded equivalent to costs incurred plus a 
portion of the profit expected to be realized on the 
contract, determined based on the ratio of costs incurred 
to estimated total costs at completion. Profits expected to 
be realized on contracts are based on the Corporation's 
estimates of total sales value and cost at completion. 
These estimates are reviewed and revised periodically 
throughout the lives of the contracts, and adjustments to 
profits resulting from such revisions are recorded in the 
accounting period in which the revisions are made. 
Estimated losses on contracts are recorded in the period 
in which they are identified. 

Effective with finance receivables acquired on or after 
January 1, 1988, earnings are accounted for over the 
terms of the receivables on the interest method as 
required by Statement of Financial Accounting Standards 
No. 91, Accounting for Nonrefundable Fees and Costs 
Associated with Originating or Acquiring Loans and Initial 
Direct Costs of Leases. The effect of this change was not 
material. In the case of finance receivables in which the 
face amount includes the finance charge (principally retail 
financing), prior to 1988, earnings were accounted for over 
the terms of the receivables on the sum-of-the-digits (rule 
of 78ths) basis. On finance receivables in which the face 
amount represents the principal (principally wholesale, 
interest-bearing financing, and leasing), the interest is taken 
into income as accrued; unpaid interest accrued at the 
balance sheet date is included in Finance receivables—net. 


Insurance premiums are earned on a basis related to 
coverage provided over the terms of the policies 
(principally pro rata). Commission costs and premium 
taxes incurred in acquiring new business are deferred 
and amortized over the terms of the related policies on 
the same basis as premiums are earned. The liability for 
losses and claims includes a provision for unreported 
losses, based on past experience, net of the estimated 
salvage and subrogation recoverable. 


Provision for Financing Losses 


Losses arising from repossession of the collateral 
supporting doubtful accounts are charged off as soon as 
disposition of the collateral has been effected and the 
amount of the deficiency has been determined. Where 
repossession has not been effected, losses are charged off 
as soon as it is determined that the collateral cannot be 
repossessed, generally not more than 150 days after default. 

Loss allowances on finance receivables are maintained 
in amounts considered by management to be appropriate 
in relation to receivables outstanding. 


Inventories 


Effective January 1, 1988, accounting procedures were 
changed to include in inventory certain manufacturing 
overhead costs previously charged directly to expense. 
The effect of this change on 1988 earnings was a favorable 
adjustment of $0.35 per share of $1-2/3 par value common 
stock and $0.05 per share of Class H common stock. 
Inventories are stated generally at cost, which is not in 
excess of market. The cost of substantially all domestic 
inventories other than the inventories of GM Hughes 
Electronics Corporation (GMHE) is determined by the 
last-in, first-out (LIFO) method. If the first-in, first-out 
(FIFO) method of inventory valuation had been used for 
inventories valued at LIFO cost, such inventories would 
have been $2,445.4 million higher at December 31, 1989 
and $2,525.3 million higher at December 31, 1988. As a 
result of decreases in U.S. LIFO inventories, certain 
LIFO inventory quantities carried at lower costs prevailing 
in prior years, as compared with the costs of current 
purchases, were liquidated in 1989 and 1988. These 
inventory adjustments favorably affected income before 
income taxes by approximately $244.8 million in 1989 
and $20.5 million in 1988. The cost of inventories outside 
the United States and of GMHE is determined generally 
by FIFO or average cost methods. 


Major Classes of Inventories 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Productive material, work in process, 
and supplies 
Finished product, service parts, etc. 


1989 1988 


$3,816.9 $3,958.7 
4,174.8 4,025.6 


$7,991.7 $7,984.3 
(continued) 
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Notes To 
Financial Statements cninuca) 


See as 
NOTE 1. (continued ) 
Contracts in Process 


Contracts in process are stated at costs incurred plus 
estimated profit less amounts billed to customers and 
advances and progress payments received. Engineering, 
tooling, manufacturing, and applicable overhead costs, 
including administrative, research and development, and 
selling expenses, are charged to costs and expenses when 
they are incurred. Under certain contracts with the 
United States Government, progress payments are received 
based on costs incurred on the respective contracts. Title 
to the inventories relating to such contracts (included in 
contracts in process) vests with the United States 
Government. 


Depreciation and Amortization 


Depreciation is provided based on estimated useful lives 
of groups of property generally using accelerated 
methods, which accumulate depreciation of approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the depreciable cost during the first 
half of the estimated useful lives. 

Expenditures for special tools are amortized over their 
estimated useful lives. Amortization is applied directly to 
the asset account. Replacement of special tools for 
reasons other than changes in products is charged 
directly to cost of sales. 

GMAC provides for depreciation of automobiles and 
other equipment on operating leases or in company use 
generally on a straight-line basis. 


Income Taxes 


Investment tax credits are generally deferred and 
amortized over the lives of the related assets (the 
“deferral method”) for General Motors Corporation, GMAC, 
and Electronic Data Systems Corporation (EDS). GMHE 
recognizes investment tax credits as a reduction of 
income tax expense in the year that the assets which give 
rise to the credits are placed in service (the “flow-through 
method”). 

The tax effects of timing differences between pretax 
accounting income and taxable income (principally 
related to depreciation, sales and product allowances, 
vehicle instalment sales, benefit plans expense, profits on 
long-term contracts, lease transactions, provision for 
financing losses, and policy and warranty) are deferred. 
Provisions are made for estimated United States and 
foreign income taxes, less available tax credits and 
deductions, which may be incurred on remittance of the 
Corporation's share of subsidiaries’ undistributed earnings 
less those deemed to be indefinitely reinvested. 


Product-Related Expenses 


Expenditures for advertising and sales promotion and for 
other product-related expenses are charged to costs and 
expenses as incurred; provisions for estimated costs 
related to product warranty are made at the time the 


products are sold. Expenditures for research and develop- 
ment are charged to expenses as incurred and amounted 
to $5,2475 million in 1989, $4,753.8 million in 1988, and 

$4,361.2 million in 1987. 


Foreign Currency Translation 


Exchange and translation losses included in net income 
in 1989, 1988, and 1987 amounted to $105.0 million, 
$8.9 million, and $21.0 million, respectively. 


Related-Party Transactions 


At December 31, 1989 and 1988, $1,246.4 million and 
$743.2 million, respectively, of interest-bearing loans were 
outstanding to various affiliates of General Motors 
Corporation and its subsidiaries. 


Acquisitions and Intangible Assets 


Effective December 31, 1985, the Corporation acquired 
Hughes Aircraft Company (Hughes) and its subsidiaries 
for $2.7 billion in cash and cash equivalents and 100 
million shares of General Motors Class H common stock 
having an estimated total value of $2,561.9 million and 
which carried certain guarantees. On February 28, 1989, 
the Corporation and the Howard Hughes Medical Institute 
(Institute) reached agreement to terminate the Corpora- 
tion’s then-existing guarantee obligations with respect 

to the Institute’s holding of Class H common stock. 

Under terms of the agreement: (i) the Corporation pur- 
chased 35 million shares of Class H common stock from 
the Institute on February 28, 1989; (ii) the Institute 
received put options exercisable under most circumstances 
at $30 per share on March 1, 1991, 1992, 1993, and 1995 
for 20 million, 10 million, 10 million, and 15 million 
shares, respectively; (iii) the Corporation will have the 
option to call the Institute’s shares from March 1, 1989 
until February 28, 1991, 1992, 1993, and 1995 for 20 
million, 10 million, 10 million, and 15 million shares, 
respectively, at a call price of $35 per share for all shares 
except for the 15 million shares callable until February 
28, 1995, for which the call price is $37.50 per share; | 
and (iv) the Corporation paid to the Institute $675 million | 
in cash and approximately $300 million in notes (the 
aggregate value of the cash and notes was charged to 
capital surplus). 

The acquisition of Hughes was accounted for as a 
purchase. The purchase price exceeded the net book 
value of Hughes by $4,244.7 million, which was assigned 
as follows: $500.0 million to patents and related 
technology, $125.0 million to the future economic benefits | 
to the Corporation of the Hughes Long-Term Incentive 
Plan (LTIP), and $3,619.7 million to other intangible 
assets, including goodwill. The amounts assigned to the 
various intangible asset categories are being amortized on — 
a Straight-line basis: patents and related technology over 
15 years, the future economic benefits of the Hughes 
LTIP over five years, and other intangible assets over 40 

(continued) 
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RARE 
~ NOTE 1. (concluded) 


years. Amortization is applied directly to the asset accounts. 

For the purpose of determining earnings per share and 
amounts available for dividends on common stocks, the 
amortization of intangible assets arising from the 
acquisition of Hughes is charged against earnings 
attributable to $1-2/3 par value common stock. The effect 
on the 1989, 1988, and 1987 earnings attributable to 
$1-2/3 par value common stock was a net credit (charge) 
of $178 million, ($31.6) million, and ($55.3) million, 
respectively, consisting of the amortization of the intangible 
assets arising from the acquisition, the profit on inter- 
company transactions, and the earnings of GMHE 
attributable to $1-2/3 par value common stock. 

On October 18, 1984, the Corporation acquired EDS 
and its subsidiaries for $2,501.9 million. The acquisition 
was consummated through an offer to exchange EDS 
common stock for either (a) $44 in cash or (b) $35.20 in 
cash plus two-tenths of a share of Class E common stock 
plus a nontransferable contingent promissory note issued 
by GM. This note is payable seven years after closing in 
an amount equal to .2 times the excess of $62.50 ($31.25 
post-split) over the market price of the Class E common 
stock at the maturity date of the note. Contingent notes 
were issued in denominations termed “Note Factors” each 
of which represents five contingent notes. Holders 
were allowed to tender their notes for prepayment at 
discounted amounts beginning in October 1989. 

If the market price of Class E common stock at the 
maturity date of the notes were to equal the market price 
at December 31, 1989, $54.63 a share (pre-split), the 
aggregate additional consideration for contingent notes 
outstanding at December 31, 1989 would be $82.5 million. 
Any additional consideration would be charged to goodwill 
and amortized over the remaining life of that asset. 

The acquisition of EDS was accounted for as a 
purchase. The purchase price in excess of the net book 
value of EDS, $2,179.5 million, was assigned principally to 
existing customer contracts, $1,069.9 million, computer 
software programs developed by EDS, $646.2 million, and 
other intangible assets, including goodwill, $290.2 
million. The cost assigned to these assets is being 
amortized on a straight-line basis over five years for 
computer software programs, about seven years for 
customer contracts, ten years for goodwill, and varying 
periods for the remainder. Amortization is applied 
directly to the asset accounts. 

For the purpose of determining earnings per share and 
amounts available for dividends on common stocks, the 
amortization of these assets is charged against earnings 
attributable to $1-2/3 par value common stock. The effect 
on the 1989, 1988, and 1987 earnings attributable to 
$1-2/3 par value common stock was a net charge of 
$225.1 million, $286.1 million, and $257.0 million, 
respectively, consisting of the amortization of the An 
intangible and other assets arising from the acquisition 
less related income tax effects, the profit on intercom- 


pany transactions, and the earnings of EDS attributable to 
$1-2/3 par value common stock. 

The intangible assets of GMAC mortgage operations, 
related to the acquisition of mortgage servicing rights, are 
amortized over periods that generally match future 
net servicing revenues. 


Rais SSS 
NOTE 2. Other Income and Other Deductions 
(Dollars in Millions) 1989 1988 1987 
Other Income: 
Insurance premiums $ 5704 $ 697.7 $ 720.2 
Interest income 1,980.4 1,798.9 1,319.8 
Other Loy 731.2 535.6 
Equity in earnings (losses) 
of associates ( 42.4) 31.1 16.5 
Total Other Income $3,720.1 $3,253.9 $2,592.1 


Interest income reflects nonfinancing interest income, 
while other income primarily relates to gains recognized by 
GMAC on the sale of finance receivables, mortgage servicing 
revenue, and MIC investment income. 


Other Deductions: 
Insurance losses and loss 


adjustment expenses $ 4423 $ 546.5 $ 616.5 
Provision for financing 

losses 841.9 820.8 671.0 
Other 58.2. 16.3) 90.6 


Total Other Deductions $1,342.4 $1,351.0 $1,378.1 


re 
NOTE 3. General Motors Incentive Program 


The General Motors Incentive Program consists of the 
General Motors 1987 Stock Incentive Plan and the 
General Motors 1987 Performance Achievement Plan. 
The Program is administered by the Incentive and 
Compensation Committee of the Board of Directors 
(the Committee). 


Stock Incentive Plan 


Under the 1987 Stock Incentive Plan (the Plan), the 
Committee may grant options and other rights (including 
stock appreciation rights, restricted stock units, and 
contingent payment rights) to key employes during the 
period from June 1, 1987 through May 31, 1992. The 
aggregate number of shares for which options and other 
rights may be granted under the Plan is 50 million shares 
of $1-2/3 par value common stock, 10 million shares (post- 
split) of Class E common stock, and 10 million shares of 
Class H common stock. 

Incentive and nonqualified stock options granted 
under the Plan generally are exercisable one-half after 
one year and one-half after two years from the dates of 
grant; the option prices are 100% of fair market value on 
the dates of grant. The options generally expire ten years 
from the dates of grant and are subject to earlier 
termination under certain conditions. 

(continued) 
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Peele ea) 
NOTE 3. (concluded) 

Changes in the status of outstanding options were as 
follows: 


$1-2/3 par value Option Shares Under 
common stock Prices Option 
Outstanding at 
January 1, 1987 $19.13-$38.60 8,103,608 
Granted 40.85 2,346,480 
Exercised: Options 19.13-38.60 ( 1,202,576) 
ARs 19.13-38.60 ( 353,660) 
Terminated 23.25-40.85 ( 153,704) 
Outstanding at 
December 31, 1987 19.13-40.85 8,740,148 
Granted 37.47 3,198,420 
Exercised: Options 19.13-40.85 ( 715,306) 
SARs 19.13-38.60 ( 175,350) 
Terminated 23.25-40.85 ( 122,440) 
Outstanding at 
December 31, 1988 19.13-40.85 10,925,472 
Granted 41.50 3,060,195 
Exercised: Options 19.13-40.85 ( 2,628,417) 
SARs 19.13-38.60 ( 407,222) 
| Terminated 25.00-41.50 Ge lid.3.78) 
Outstanding at 
December 31, 1989 $19.13-$41.50 10,834,650 


Stock appreciation rights (SARs) have been granted to 
certain officers of the Corporation in prior years, but no 
SARs or contingent payment rights were granted in 1989, 
1988, or 1987. SARs provide holders with the right to 
receive cash equal in value to the appreciation in the 
Corporation's common stock over the option price of the 
shares under option. They may be exercised only upon 
surrender of the related options and expire with the 
related options. 

The Corporation intends to continue to deliver newly 
issued $1-2/3 par value common stock upon the exercise 
of the stock options. Options for 6,226,870 shares were 
exercisable at December 31, 1989; the maximum number 
of shares for which additional options and other rights 
may be granted under the Plan was 29,876,785 shares of 
$1-2/3 par value common stock, 6,126,788 shares 
(post-split) of Class E common stock, and 6,333,743 
shares of Class H common stock at December 31, 1989. 

Each restricted stock unit (Unit) relates to one share of 
$1-2/3 par value common stock, Class E common stock, or 
Class H common stock, as determined by the Committee 
at the time of grant. The Units entitle the employe to 
receive, without payment to the Corporation, shares of 
common stock in consideration for services performed. 
Such Units vest over specified periods generally ranging 
up to three years from the date of grant. In 1989, the 
Committee granted Units relating to 3,632,924 shares of 
$1-2/3 par value common stock, 1,043,596 shares (post- 
split) of Class E common stock, and 1,375,725 shares of 
Class H common stock. 
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Performance Achievement Plan 

Under the provisions of the 1987 Performance Achieve- 
ment Plan, the Committee established target awards for 
the four-year period ending in 1992. Awards are 
established based on targeted relationships between 
Corporation earnings and worldwide industry sales 
during the award periods; the percentages of the target 
awards ultimately distributed to the participants are 
determined by the Committee based on actual results in 
relation to the established goals and individual performance. 


Rea 
NOTE 4. EDS Incentive Plans 


The GM Board of Directors approved and adopted the 
1984 Electronic Data Systems Corporation Stock Incen- 
tive Plan in accordance with stockholder approval 
obtained in connection with GM's acquisition of EDS. 
Under this Plan, shares, rights, or options to acquire up to 
80 million shares (post-split) of Class E common stock 
may be granted or sold during the ten-year life of the Plan. 

The EDS incentive and compensation committee has 
granted to key employes a total of 19,495,458 shares (post- 
split) of Class E common stock at prices up to $0.05 per 
share (post-split). The Class E common shares granted 
under the Plan are subject to restrictions and generally 
vest over a ten-year period from the date the stock rights 
are granted. 

In 1985, the committee also granted incentive stock 
options under the provisions of the 1984 Plan. The option 
price is equal to 100% of the fair market value of Class E 
common stock on the date the options were granted. 
These incentive stock options expire six years from the 
date of grant and are subject to earlier termination under 
certain conditions. Changes in the status of outstanding 
options (on a post-split basis) were as follows: 


Option Shares Under 

Class E common stock Prices Option 
Outstanding at 

January 1, 1987 $17.91 7,575,500 
Exercised 19k ( 154,902) 
Terminated 17.91 ( 445,698) 
Outstanding at 

December 31, 1987 17.91 6,974,900 
Exercised Peoo ( 270,958) 
Terminated 17.91 ( 169,228) 
Outstanding at 

December 31, 1988 17.91 6,534,714 
Exercised LoL (2,233,062) 
Terminated 17.91 ( 286,426) 
Outstanding at 

December 31, 1989 $17.91 4,015,226 


Options for 4,015,226 shares of Class E common stock 
(post-split) were exercisable at December 31, 1989; the 
maximum number of shares for which additional shares, 
rights, or options may be granted under the Plan was 
54,434,306 shares (post-split) at December 31, 1989. 
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NOTE 5. GMHE Incentive Plans 


In 1985, stockholder approval was obtained in connection 
with GM's acquisition of Hughes for a GMHE Incentive 
Plan. Under this Plan, shares, rights, or options to acquire 
up to 20 million shares of Class H common stock may be 
granted during the ten-year life of the Plan. 

The GM Incentive and Compensation Committee may 
grant options and other rights to acquire shares of Class H 
common stock under the provisions of the GMHE Plan. 
The option price is equal to 100% of the fair market value 
of Class H common stock on the date the options were 
granted. These nonqualified options generally expire ten 
years from the dates of grant and are subject to earlier 
termination under certain conditions. 

Changes in the status of outstanding options were as 
follows: 


Option Shares Under 

Class H common stock Prices Option 
Outstanding at 

January 1, 1987 $19.75 78,910 
Granted 24.34-24.69 764,100 
Terminated 24.34 ( 4,400) 
Outstanding at 

December 31, 1987 19.75-24.69 838,610 
Granted 30.00-30.25 818,375 
Exercised 19.75-24.60 ( 44,530) 
Terminated 24.34-30.25 (972,510) 
Outstanding at 

December 31, 1988 19,75-30.25 1,539,945 
Granted Att aE 994,765 
Exercised 19.75-24.60 ( 42,576) 
Terminated 27.57-30.00 ( 106,850) 
Outstanding at 

December 31, 1989 $19.75-$30.25 2,385,284 


Options for 98,457 shares of Class H common stock 
were exercisable at December 31, 1989; the maximum 
number of shares for which additional options and other 
rights may be granted under the Plan was 16,919,336 shares 
at December 31, 1989. 


NS 
NOTE 6. Pension Program and Postemployment 
Benefits . 


The Corporation and its subsidiaries have a number of 
defined benefit pension plans covering substantially all 
employes. Plans covering U.S. and Canadian represented 
employes generally provide benefits of negotiated stated 
amounts for each year of service as well as significant 
supplemental benefits for employes who retire with 30 
years of service before normal retirement age. The 
benefits provided by the plans covering its U.S. and 
Canadian salaried employes, and employes in certain 
foreign locations, are generally based on years of service 
and the employe’ salary history. The Corporation and its 
subsidiaries also have certain nonqualified pension plans 
covering executives which are based on targeted wage 
replacement percentages and are generally unfunded. 


Plan assets are primarily invested in United States 
government obligations, equity and fixed income securi- 
ties, commingled pension trust funds, GM preference 
stock valued at approximately $866.1 million as of the 
measurement date in 1989, and insurance contracts. 

The Corporation's funding policy with respect to its qual- 
ified plans is to contribute annually not less than the 
minimum required by applicable law and regulation nor 
more than the maximum amount which can be deducted 
for Federal income tax purposes. 

Total pension expense of the Corporation and its 
subsidiaries amounted to $810.8 million in 1989, $544.4 
million in 1988, and $714.6 million in 1987. Net periodic 
pension cost (credit) for 1989, 1988, and 1987 of US. plans 
and plans of subsidiaries outside the United States 
included the components shown below. 


1989 US. Plans Non-U.S. Plans 


Benefits earned (Dollars in Millions) 
during the year $ 661.2 $ 90.7 
Interest accrued on 
benefits earned 
in prior years 
Return on assets 
—Actual 
—Less deferred 
gain 
Net amortization 


3,331.6 335.4 


($6,443.9) ($532.2) 


3,025.6 ( 3,418.3) 204.5 ( 327.7) 
87.0 (2879) 


Net periodic 
pension cost 


1988 


Benefits earned 
during the year 
Interest accrued on 
benefits earned 
in prior years 

Return on assets 
—Actual $ 
—Plus deferred 

loss 


$ 661.5 $ 90.5 


$ 616.6 $ 83.1 


3,190.3 301.4 


56.1 $ 25.7 


( 3,420.2)( 3,364.1) ( 394.2) ( 368.5) 


Net amortization 74.9 ( 47.0) 


Net periodic 
pension cost 
(credit) 


1987 


Benefits earned 
during the year 
Interest accrued on 
benefits earned 
in prior years 

Return on assets 


Sake ($ 31.0) 


$ 798.2 $ 27.7 


2,718.0 150.9 


—Actual ($7,436.6) ($586.0) 
—Less deferred 
gain 4,608.4 ( 2,828.2) 304.5 ( 281.5) 

Net amortization 122.5 Cera d) 
Net periodic 

pension cost 

(credit) $ 810.5 ($177.8) 

(continued) 
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Fe ease aia al 
NOTE 6. (concluded) 
(Dollars in Millions) U.S. Plans Non-US. Plans 
1989 1988 1989 1988 
Assets Accum. Assets Accum. Assets Accum. Assets Accum. 
Exceed Benefits Exceed Benefits Exceed Benefits Exceed Benefits 
ao eee as OF Accum. Exceed Accum. Exceed Accum. Exceed Accum. Exceed 
benefits based on service Benefits Assets Benefits Assets Benefits Assels_ Benes ——— 
Vested ‘ $14,300.3 $16,948.5 $12,967.7 $16,506.2 $1,969.9 $1,261.0 $1,971.11 $1,063.1 
Nonvested 614.9 3,731.4 644.2 3,097.8 161.1 38.1 274.2 30.0 
Accumulated benefit obligation 14.915.2 20,679.9  13,611.9 19,604.0 2,131.0 1,299.1 2,245.3 1,093.1 
Additional amounts related to 
projected pay increases 1,553.6 78.5 1,500.1 69.9 154.7 225.9 146.5 241.4 
Total projected benefit obligation 
based on service to date 16,468.8 20,7584 15,112.0 19,673.9 2,285.7 1,525.0 2,391.8 1,334.5 
Plan assets at fair value 21,166.0 188859 18,932.4  17,477.9 3,174.2 8.6 3,538.4 - 
Projected benefit obligation (in 
excess of) or less than planassets 4,697.2 ( 1,872.5) 3,820.4 ( 2,196.0) 888.5 ( 1,516.4) 1,146.6 ( 1,334.5) 
§ Unamortized net amount 
resulting frorn changes in plan 
experience and actuarial 
assumptions ( 915.0)( 1,093.7)( 93.9) ( 72.4) 120.3 maa 246.6270 22.4) 
Unamortized prior service cost 16.5 1,612.8 20.9 1,745.9 334.0 203.3 347.2 — 
Unamortized net obligation or 
(asset) at date of adoption C)1,946:1), 1214800, ( 2,189'4) yao ls On 696.1) 417.6 ( 1,045.6) 429.3 
Adjustment for unfunded 
pension liabilities —( 1,920.6) = = — ( 180.4) aS = 


om Mabunties A 


Net prepaid pension cost (accrued 
liability) recognized in the 
# Consolidated Balance Sheet 


The table above reconciles the funded status of the 
Corporation's U.S. and non-US. plans with amounts 
recognized in the Corporation's Consolidated Balance 
Sheet at December 31, 1989 and 1988. 

Measurement dates used for the Corporation's principal 
US. plans are October 1 for GM's plans (including Delco 
Electronics Corporation) and EDS, and December 1, 1989 
and 1988 and December 31, 1987 for Hughes plans. For 
non-US. plans, the measurement dates used are October 
1 for certain foreign plans and December 1 for Canadian 
plans. 

The weighted average discount rate used in determin- 
ing the actuarial present values of the projected benefit 
obligation shown in the table for U.S. plans was 9.5% at 
December 31, 1989 and 10.0% at December 31, 1988 and 
for non-US. plans was 9.8% at December 31, 1989 and 
10.1% at December 31, 1988. The rate of increase in future 
compensation levels of applicable US. employes was 5.4% 
at December 31, 1989 and 5.6% at December 31, 1988 and 
of applicable non-U.S. employes was 5.5% at December 31, 
1989 and 5.1% at December 31, 1988. Benefits under 
the hourly plans are generally not based on wages and 
therefore no benefit escalation beyond existing negotiated 


$ 1,852.6 ($ 1,794.0) $ 1,608.0 $ 1,091.5 $ 646.7 ($1,296.9) $ 694.8 ($ 927.6) 


increases was included. The expected long-term rate of 
return on assets used in determining pension expense for 
US. plans was 10.1% for 1989 and 10.0% for 1988 and for 
non-US. plans was 10.5% for 1989 and 10.7% for 1988. 
The assumptions for non-US. plans were developed on a 
basis consistent with that for U.S. plans, adjusted to reflect 
prevailing economic conditions and interest rate 
environments. 

In addition to providing pension benefits, the Corpora- 
tion and certain of its subsidiaries provide certain health 
care and life insurance benefits for retired employes. 
Substantially all of the Corporation's employes, including 
employes in some foreign countries, may become eligible 
for those benefits if they reach normal retirement age 
while working for the Corporation. The Corporation 
recognizes the cost of providing those benefits primarily 
by expensing the cost as incurred. The cost of such 
benefits amounted to $1,0674 million in 1989, $1,130.6 
million in 1988, and $982.8 million in 1987. 

A program for early retirement or special separation was 
offered to certain salaried employes. Expenses accrued 
in connection with the program were $144.8 million 
in 1989, $144.1 million in 1988, and $4377 million in 1987. 
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NOTE 7 Special Provision for Scheduled Plant 
Closings and Other Restructurings 


In 1986, the Corporation announced plans to close 
certain manufacturing and assembly plants over the next 
three years and to restructure certain other operations. 
The 1986 results of operations included a special 
provision of $1,287.6 million for costs associated with 
these scheduled plant closings and other restructurings 
that were reasonably estimable at the time. This 
provision included $802.9 million for scheduled plant 
closings in the U.S. and $484.7 million for various other 
restructurings of foreign operations. During 1989, 1988, 
and 1987, a net of $148.1 million, $218.6 million, and 
$151.3 million, respectively, was charged against this 
reserve for costs incurred related to the plant closings. 


Srey 
NOTE 8. United States, Foreign, and Other 
Income Taxes 


(Dollars in Millions) 


Taxes estimated to be 
payable currently: 
United States Federal 


1989 1988 1987 


$1,017.0 $1,628.3 ($ 626.1) 


Foreign 1,180.3 5DZ-ONG wk C08) 
State and local 93.6 76.8 92.704) 
Total C2. OV 2720 Ou ae LOL) 


Taxes deferred—net: 


United States Federal (eta. SiO — 172.9) 91,210.0 
472.0 


Foreign 253.4 506.6 
State and local (Gy Zee) 44.3 83.8 
Total 129.2 124.8 1,800.4 
Investment tax credits 
deferred—net: 
United States Federal ( 225.3)( 263.2)( 243.9) 
Foreign ( 20.8)( 16.5) Ts 
Total ( 246.1)( 279.DC 232.6) 
Total taxes $2,174.0 $2,102.8* $ 857.6 


*Excluding effect of accounting change. 


Investment tax credits entering into the determination of 
taxes estimated to be payable currently amounted to 
$30.9 million in 1989, $13.5 million in 1988, and $155.1 
million in 1987. 

The deferred taxes (credit) for timing differences 
consisted principally of the following: 1989—$797.3 
million for depreciation, $5.6 million for sales and 
product allowances, ($111.8) million for vehicle instal- 
ment sales, ($547.0) million for benefit plans expense, 
($159.9) million for profits on long-term contracts, 
($340.0) million for lease transactions, ($58.4) million 
provision for financing losses, and ($63.4) million for 
policy and warranty; 1988—$602.6 million for deprecia- 
tion, $100.5 million for sales and product allowances, 
($2172) million for vehicle instalment sales, ($329.6) 
million for benefit plans expense, ($290.0) million for 
profits on long-term contracts, ($126.8) million for lease 


transactions, ($102.8) million provision for financing 
losses, ($242.5) million for policy and warranty, and 
$190.2 million for uniform capitalization of inventory 
costs; and 1987—$1,306.3 million for depreciation, $156.9 
million for sales and product allowances, $676.7 million 
for vehicle instalment sales, $99.8 million for benefit 
plans expense, ($246.4) million for profits on long-term 
contracts, $305.7 million for lease transactions, ($105.6) 
million for sales of finance receivables, and ($85.4) 
million provision for financing losses. 

Income before income taxes included the following 
components: 


(Dollars in Millions) 


Domestic income 
Foreign income 


1989 1988 1987 


$2,967.3 $3,170.8 $2,470.3 
3,431.0 3,564.1 1,938.2 


$6,398.3 $6,734.9 $4,408.5 


The consolidated income tax was different than the 
amount computed using the United States statutory 


income tax rate for the reasons set forth in the following 
table: 


(Dollars in Millions) 


Expected tax at US. 
statutory income tax rate $2,175.4 $2,289.9 $1,763.4 


1989 


1988 1987 


State and local income taxes 45.7 95.2 100.0 
Investment tax credits 

amortized €) 277.0)C . 298.2)C. 2887.7) 
Utilization of loss carry- 

forwards at certain foreign 

operations ( 220.7)( 353.9)C 297.9) 
Tax effect of foreign 

dividends 345.6 206.9 at 
Tax rate changes on 

reversing timing differences ( 117.9)( 126.6)( 161.5) 
Research and experimen- 

tation credit ( 28.6) mie 63.3) 
Other adjustments 251.5 284.5 ( 97.5) 


Consolidated income tax $274.0 “S32, 102853"). 6571-6 


*Excluding effect of accounting change. 

GES ao 

NOTE 9%. Earnings Per Share Attributable to 
and Dividends on Common Stocks 


Earnings per share attributable to common stocks have 
been determined based on the relative amounts available 
for the payment of dividends to holders of $1-2/3 par 
value common, Class E common, and Class H common 
stocks. The effect on earnings per share of $1-2/3 par 
value common stock resulting from the assumed exercise 
of outstanding options, the delivery of stock awards, and 
the assumed conversion of the preference shares discussed 
in Note 17 is not material. The operations of the EDS 
and GMHE Incentive Plans and the assumed conversion 
of the preference shares do not have a material dilutive 
effect on earnings per share of Class E common or Class 
H common stocks, respectively, at this time. 

(continued) 
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NOTE 9. (concluded) NOTE 10. Cash and Marketable Securities 

Dividends on the $1-2/3 par value common 1989 1988 
stock are declared out of the earnings of GM and Market Market 
its subsidiaries, excluding the Available Separate (Dollars in Millions) Cost Warne Cost caine 
Consolidated Net Income of EDS and GMHE. gre 

Dividends on the Class E common stock are Pat ur seas S, 
declared out of the Available Separate Consoli- padepesit $ 3,916.4 $ 3,916.7 $ 3,258.6 $ 3,258.6 
dated Net Income of EDS earned since the 
acquisition of EDS by GM. The Available pee notes, ane 
Separate Consolidated Net Income of EDS is ee ieee 
determined quarterly and is equal to the cocraniont 
separate consolidated net income of EDS, Bnd oien 
excluding the effects of purchase accounting governmental 
adjustments arising from the acquisition of agencies and 
EDS, multiplied by a fraction, the numerator of authorities 1110.8" . 111818) 9 2)858:8 ee soc 
which is the weighted average number of States, munici- 
shares of Class E common stock outstanding Sones and 
during the period and the denominator of political 
oTuchas Anette 238.7 million shares (post- subdivisions mee re ne Bee 
split). The denominator decreases as ae i : a eet peste eee eee 

and increases as shares nds, notes, an 

a SN este dee shat benefit plans. The other securities 5,633.6 5,746.3 6,367.1 6,419.2 
denominator during 1988 and 1987 was 243.8 Preferred stocks 
million shares (post-split). with mandatory 

Dividends on the Class H common stock are redemption terms 15 (PRES 91.8 92.5* 
declared out of the Available Separate Consoli- Common stocks: 
dated Net Income of GMHE earned since the Public utilities 34.9 75.7 349 53.0 
acquisition of Hughes by GM. The Available Banks, trust and 
Separate Consolidated Net Income of GMHE is insurance 
determined quarterly and is equal to the Bailie 14.3 29.4 11.8 21.9 
separate consolidated net income of GMHE, ndustriai an 
Se iedins the effects of purchase accounting miscellaneous 200.8 486.7 193.7 389.0 
adjustments arising from the acquisition of Total common stocks 250.0 591.8 240.4 463.9 
Hughes, multiplied by a fraction, the numera- Total cash and 
tor of which is the weighted average number of marketable 
shares of Class H common stock outstanding securities 9,871.5 $10,327.3 9,957.9 $10,234.2 
during the period and the denominator of — —— 
which is currently 400 million shares. Adjustment to value 

The denominators used in determining the COUN Ce 

market 341.8 223.5 

Available Separate Consolidated Net Income of a ——— 
EDS and GMHE are adjusted as deemed Book value of cash 
appropriate by the Board of Directors to reflect abana nt 


subdivisions or combinations of the Class E 
common and Class H common stocks and to 


$10,213.3 


$10,181.4 


*Based on estimated market value. 


Cash equivalents are defined as short-term, highly liquid invest- 
ments with original maturities of 90 days or less. 
Supplemental disclosure of cash flow information is as follows: 


(Dollars in Millions) 1988 1987 


Cash paid (refunded) during 
the years for: 
Interest 
Income taxes 
Noncash investing and financing 
activities—capital leases 


reflect certain transfers of capital to or from 
EDS and GMHE. 

Dividends may be paid on common stocks 
only when, as, and if declared by the Board of 
Directors in its sole discretion. The Board’s 
policy with respect to $1-2/3 par value 
common stock is to distribute dividends based 
on the outlook and the indicated capital needs 
of the business. The current policy of the 
Board with respect to the Class E common and 
Class H common stocks is to pay cash 
dividends approximately equal to 30% and 35% 
of the Available Separate Consolidated Net 
Income of EDS and GMHE, respectively, for the 
prior year. 


$8,613.8 
1540.1 ( 


$7,406.3 $6,908.5 
177.0) ( 453.0) 
67.0 


47.4 142.9 
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NOTE 11. Finance Receivables—Net 


The distribution of maturities of finance receivables 
outstanding at December 31, 1989 and 1988 is summarized 


1992—$15,026.5 million; 1993—$8,5874 million; 1994— 

$2,942.3 million; and 1995 and thereafter—$880.9 million. 
The following table presents an analysis of the 

allowance for financing losses for 1989, 1988 and 1987. 


as follows: 
ADolaS int Millions) 1989 1988 (Dollars in pillroneys 1989 1988 1987 
Retail, lease financing, and leasing ih ars ee ee a asta eae 
eS ? at beginning of the year $1,175.00 $ 979.4 $726.7 
Past due Provision for financing losses 
Over 30 days pe 180.0°s 9118.0 Non-recourse increment— 
30 days or less 503.6 472.3 retail 563.8 bo2.0 | 20a 
Due in following year 40,411.3 40,534.6 Other 278.1 488.0 388.9 
Due in second following year 21,138.38 20,223.1 Total 841.9 82085 6710 
Due thereafter 25,938.5 22,567.5 Charge-offs ( 827.1)( 695.2)( 493.5) 
Total 88,178.7 83,915.5 
Wholesale receivables (principally Recoveries and other 101.0 70.0 75.2 
due on demand) 10,526.4 9,629.3 Allowance for financing losses 
Term loans to dealers and others 3,488.3 3,075.6 at end of the year $1,290.8 $1,175.0 $979.4 
Other 534-00 seb i Osh 
Total finance receivables 103.7282 97.7971 The Corporation's finance subsidiary’s recourse liability 
ess: under the limited guaranties connected with the sale in 
Unearned income 10,082.8 9,145.2 prior years of certain retail finance receivables is gener- 
Allowance for financing losses 1,290 :S00 1175.0 ally 5% of the outstanding balances in the pools. The 
Totufinacemecei ables et $ 92,354.6 $87,476.9 amount recorded for this potential liability totaled $22.8 
Remeee sions Gncluded’above) $3455 $3434 million at December 31, 1989 and $69.5 million at Decem 


ber 31, 1988. GMAC’s retail instalment obligations servic- 
ing portfolio at December 31, 1989 amounted to $1.4 
billion, compared with $3.8 billion at December 31, 1988. 
The gains or losses on the sales of receivables are recorded 
as other income. 


The aggregate amount of total receivables maturing in 
each of the five years following December 31, 1989 is as 
follows: 1990—$54,433.8 million; 1991—$21,8573 million; 


Eee 
NOTE 12. General Motors Acceptance Corporation and Subsidiaries 

Condensed Consolidated Balance Sheet (Dollars in Millions) 1989 1988 
Cash and investments in securities $ 3,142.6 $ 3,272.0 
Finance receivables—net 79,120.1 74,230.8 
Notes receivable from General Motors Corporation 14,460.5 14,840.0 
Other assets 6,839.2 6,698.1 
Total Assets $103,562.4 $99,040.9 
Short-term debt $ 54,415.4 $54,505.0 
Accounts payable and other liabilities (including GM and affiliates—$2,897.7 and $3,515.5) 8,912.0 9,960.3 
Long-term debt 32,453.0 27,370.4 
Stockholder’s equity 7,782.0 7,205.2 
Total Liabilities and Stockholder’s Equity $103,562.4 $99,040.9 

Condensed Statement of Separate Consolidated Net Income 
(Dollars in Millions) 1989 1988 1987 
Gross Revenue $14,503.8 $13,499.6 $13,400.7 
Interest and discount 7,908.3 6,641.9 6,118.3 
Other expenses 5,044.0 5,060.0 4,906.0 
Total Expenses 12,952.3 11,701.9 11,024.3 
Income before income taxes 1,551.5 Loe 2,376.4 
Income taxes 440.8 610.1 923.2 
Separate Consolidated Net Income Sel LLOM, $ 1,187.6 $ 1,453.2 
$ 600.0 $ 1,000.0 $ 900.0 


Dividends paid to GM 
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NOTE 13. Real Estate, Plants, and Equipment and 
Accumulated Depreciation 


(Dollars in Millions) 1989 1988 
Real estate, plants, and equipment (Note 14): 
Land Ss 67S.25) oi Oat 
Land improvements Hellas) 1,687.7 
Leasehold improvements—less 
amortization 185.6 203.0 
Buildings 12,445.3 12,161.4 
Machinery and equipment 41,125.66 40,034.5 
Furniture and office equipment 2,843.2 2,653.6 
Satellites and related facilities 504.6 336.0 
Capitalized leases 1,170.2 1,045.3 
Construction in progress 2,131.5 2,057.9 


Total $63,390.7 $60,806.5 
Accumulated depreciation: 

Land improvements $ 968.7 $ 9426 
Buildings 5,731.0 5,579.8 
Machinery and equipment 25,468.1 23,9783 
Furniture and office equipment 1,849.0 1,578.6 
Satellites and related facilities 192.1 150.6 
Capitalized leases 640.8 564.8 


$34,849.7 $32,794.7 


Foreign currency translation adjustments had the effect 
of increasing gross property by $268.7 million in 1989 
and increasing net property by $92.4 million. 

The gross book value of equipment on operating leases 
was $8,1970 million at the end of 1989 and $8,491.0 
million at the end of 1988. The accumulated depreciation 
for equipment on operating leases was $3,065.9 million at 
the end of 1989 and $3,485.9 million at the end of 1988. 

The lease payments applicable to equipment on 
operating leases maturing in each of the five years follow- 
ing December 31, 1989 are as follows: 1990—$1,729.2 
million; 1991—$1,371.3 million; 1992—$851.9 million; 
1993—$210.2 million; and 1994—$5.6 million. 


SRNR 
NOTE 14. Notes and Loans Payable 


Weighted Average 
(Dollars in Millions) Interest Rate 


Notes, loans, and debentures: 


1989 


Payable within 
one year Various $56,717.1 $56,516.1 
Payable beyond 
one year: 
US. Dollars: 
1990 — _ 6,888.9 
1991 9.6% 8,702.7 5,207.8 
1992 9.3% 6,545.8 3,852.7 
1993 8.4% 4,118.2 2,819.7 
1994 8.7% 3,410.6 956.9 
1995 and after 9.1% 8,210.2 6,892.5 
Other 
currencies Various 6,846.8 6,305.9 
Subordinated 
indebtedness Various 182.5 207.0 
Unamortized discount ( 1,809.1)C 1,517.4) 


$93,424.8 $88,130.1 


The Corporation and its subsidiaries maintain bank lines 
of credit that are supported by bank commitment fees 
and compensating balances against certain lines of credit. 
Compensating balances, which are not subject to with- 
drawal restrictions, are maintained at a level required to 
provide the same income that a fee would generate. 
Commitment fees incurred by the Corporation amounted 
to $15.3 million in 1989, $22.5 million in 1988, and $18.3 
million in 1987. Compensating balances maintained by 
the Corporation averaged $31.2 million for 1989 and 
$102.7 million for 1988. 

At December 31, 1989, the Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries had unused short-term credit lines of approxi- 
mately $19.0 billion and unused long-term credit agreements 
of approximately $1.3 billion. 

Short-term borrowings are primarily entered into by 
GMAC. Commercial paper is offered in the United States, 
Canada, and Europe in varying terms ranging up to 270 
days. The weighted average interest rates on commercial 
paper at December 31, 1989, 1988, and 1987 were 9.05%, 
9.22%, and 7.68%, respectively. Master notes represent 
borrowings on a demand basis arranged generally under 
agreements with trust departments of certain banks. The 
weighted average interest rates on master notes at 
December 31, 1989, 1988, and 1987 were 8.39%, 9.14%, and 
7.09%, respectively. Commercial paper and master notes 
obligations were $33,816.9 million and $4,536.8 million, 
respectively, at December 31, 1989 and $34,573.2 million 
and $4,751.8 million, respectively, at December 31, 1988. 

Short-term borrowing amounts during the years shown 
were as follows: 


1989 


(Dollars in Millions) 1988 1987 


Maximum amount 
outstanding at any 
month-end 

Average borrowings 
outstanding during 
the year 

Weighted average short- 
term interest rates* 

Weighted average 
commercial paper 

rates** 


$48,686.3 $47,376.5 $46,806.9 


$47,161.0 $44,304.6 $45,819.3 


9.37% 7.67% 6.99% 


9.46% 7.66% 6.78% 


*Based on the approximate average aggregate amount outstanding during the 
year and the cost of borrowings. 
**Rates have been determined by relating commercial paper costs for each year to 
the daily average dollar amounts outstanding. 


In 1981, the Corporation and a subsidiary arranged a 
private financing of $500 million in 14.7% notes due 1991. 
An option to acquire certain real estate in 1991 was also 
granted. The option holder may deliver the notes in pay- 
ment for the real estate. 

Total interest cost incurred in 1989, 1988, and 1987 
amounted to $8,859.4 million, $7,297.8 million, and 
$7,1779 million, respectively, of which $102.2 million, 
$64.9 million, and $97.5 million, related to certain real 
estate, plants, and equipment acquired in those years, 
was capitalized. 
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NOTE 15. Other Liabilities 
(Dollars in Millions) 1989 1988 
Taxes, other than income taxes $ 1,202.2 $ 1,204.6 
Payrolls 1,839.8 1,955.6 
Employe benefits 3,298.1 1,632.4 
Warranties, dealer and customer 
allowances, claims, discounts, etc. 6S0V- 597. 561.7 
Unpaid insurance losses, loss 
adjustment expenses, and 
unearned insurance premiums 2,144.5 2,217.2 
Interest 1,372.4 R255 14 
Other DL SS60 9,093.0 
Total $28,195.2 $25,520.6 
Lacie iat neers 


NOTE 16. Class E Common Stock Split 


On February 5, 1990, the Board of Directors declared a 
two-for-one stock split in the form of a 100% stock dividend 
for Class E common stock, payable March 10, 1990 to 
shareholders of record on February 16, 1990. At delivery, 
the balance sheet will be adjusted for the stock split by 
increasing Class E common stock and reducing capital 
surplus by approximately $4.9 million. All per share data 
have been adjusted for the stock split. 


Eee eae 
NOTE 17. Stockholders’ Equity 


The preferred stock is subject to redemption at the option 
of the Board of Directors on any dividend date on not 
less than 30 days’ notice at the redemption prices stated 
on the following page, plus accrued dividends. 

On September 14, 1987, 19,573,836 shares of $0.10 par 
value convertible, nonvoting preference stock, valued at 
$1,039.9 million, were contributed to GM’s US. pension 
plans for hourly-rate and salaried employes with respect 
to the 1986 plan year. The contribution consisted of six 
separate series of 3,262,306 shares each: (1) Series E-I, 
E-II, and E-III shares will pay dividends equivalent to twice 
the dividends declared and paid on Class E common stock 
and are convertible on a one-for-two fixed basis into 
Class E common shares three, four, and five years after 
issuance, respectively (on a post-split basis); and (2) Series 
H-I, H-II, and H-III shares will pay dividends equivalent 
to twice the dividends declared and paid on Class H 
common stock and are convertible on a one-for-two fixed 
basis into Class H common shares three, four, and five 
years after issuance, respectively. 


Preference Redemption 


Stock Series Price/Share Redemption Date 
$57.25 October 1, 1990 
E-II 62.00 September 15, 1991 
E-III 67.25 September 15, 1992 
H-I 63.50 October 1, 1990 
69.00 September 15, 1991 


74.75 September 15, 1992 


Holders of the preference shares will be able to elect to 
require GM to redeem the shares at the prices on the 
dates indicated in the preceding table. The redemption 
prices indicated represent the liquidation values of 
such shares. 

On or after each series’ redemption date, quarterly pref- 
erential dividends will be payable of $0.715 per share on 
Series E shares and $0.795 per share on Series H shares. 
After September 15, 19938, any or all of the preference 
shares not converted could be redeemed by GM at its 
option at the applicable redemption prices, although 
preference shareholders will first have the right to convert 
if GM exercises its redemption option. 

Holders of $1-2/3 par value common stock, Class E com- 
mon stock, and Class H common stock are entitled to one, 
one-quarter (post-split), and one-half vote per share, respec- 
tively, on all matters submitted to the stockholders for a 
vote. The liquidation rights of common stockholders are 
based on per share liquidation units of the various classes 
and are subject to certain adjustments if outstanding 
common stock is subdivided, by stock split or otherwise, 
or if shares of one class of common stock are issued as a 
dividend to holders of another class of common stock. At 
December 31, 1989, each share of $1-2/3 par value com- 
mon, Class E common, and Class H common stock was 
entitled to a liquidation unit of approximately one, one- 
quarter (post-split), and one-half, respectively. 

After December 31, 1994 or December 31, 1995, the 
Board of Directors may exchange $1-2/3 par value 
common stock for Class E common stock or for Class 
H common stock, respectively, if the Board has 
declared and paid certain minimum cash dividends 
during each of the five years preceding the 
exchange. If GM should sell, liquidate, or otherwise 
dispose of substantially all of EDS, Hughes, or the 
other business of GMHE, the Corporation will be 
required to exchange $1-2/3 par value common stock 
for Class E common or Class H common stock, 
respectively. In the event of any exchange, the Class E 
common or Class H common stockholders will receive 
$1-2/3 par value common stock having a market value 
at the time of the exchange equal to 120% of the 
market value of the Class E common or Class H common 
stock exchanged. 

The Certificate of Incorporation provides that no 
cash dividends may be paid on the $1-2/3 par value 
common stock, Class E common stock, Class H 
common stock, or any series of preference stock so 
long as current assets (excluding prepaid expenses) 
in excess of current liabilities of the Corporation are 
less than $75 per share of outstanding preferred stock. 
Such current assets (with inventories calculated on the 
FIFO basis) in excess of current liabilities were greater 
than $75 in respect of each share of outstanding preferred 
stock at December 31, 1989 and 1988. 


(continued) 
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NOTE 17. (continued) 
(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 1989 1988 1987 


Capital Stock: 
Preferred Stock, without par value, cumulative dividends (authorized, 6,000,000 shares): 
$5.00 series, stated value $100 per share, redeemable at Corporation option at 


$120 per share—outstanding at beginning and end of the year (1,530,194 shares) $ 153.0 $153.0 $153.0 
$3.75 series, stated value $100 per share, redeemable at Corporation option at 
$100 per share—outstanding at beginning and end of the year (814,100 shares) 81.4 81.4 81.4 


Preference Stock, $0.10 par value (authorized, 100,000,000 shares): 
E series, convertible one-for-two (post-split) at fixed dates into Class E common stock: 
Issued in conjunction with pension plan contribution (9,786,918 shares 
issued and outstanding) 1.0 1.0 1.0 
H series, convertible one-for-two at fixed dates into Class H common stock: 
Issued in conjunction with pension plan contribution (9,786,918 shares 
issued and outstanding) 1.0 1.0 1.0 


Common Stock, $1-2/3 par value (authorized, 1,000,000,000 shares): 
Issued at beginning of the year (306,456,671 shares in 1989, 312,654,018 in 1988, and 


319,383,830 in 1987) 510.7 SAM! boa 
Reacquired on the open market (9,856,604 shares in 1989, 6,555,000 in 1988, and 
8,049,495 in 1987) ( 16:4) DCG a 


Newly issued shares sold under provisions of the GM Incentive Program (Note 3) and, 
in 1987, the Dividend Reinvestment Plan (2,138,166 shares in 1989, 357,653 in 1988, 


and 1,319,683 in 1987) 3.6 6 2.2 
Two-for-one stock split in the form of a 100% stock dividend (306,945,339 shares) 511.6 - — 
Issued at end of the year (605,683,572 shares in 1989, 306,456,671 in 1988, and 

312,654,018 in 1987) 1,009.5 BIOs 52 al 


Class E Common Stock, $0.10 par value (authorized, 190,000,000 shares): 
Issued at beginning of the year (50,646,603 shares in 1989, 51,601,687 in 1988, and 


53,507,119 in 1987) al 5.2 5.4 
Issued in the acquisition of MTech Corp (3,266,284 shares) — ) — 
Issued in the acquisition of M&SD Corp. (703,200 shares) — = _- 
Reacquired on the open market (3,581,949 shares in 1989, 5,819,978 in 1988, and 

3,381,258 in 1987) ( 4) ak Lee (G 3) 
Issued in conjunction with EDS Incentive Plans (Note 4) and other employe stock plans 

(1,766,110 shares in 1989, 895,410 in 1988, and 1,475,826 in 1987) wy A a 
Issued at end of the year (48,830,764 shares in 1989, 50,646,603 in 1988, and 

51,601,687 in 1987) 4.9 ait | 5.2 


Class H Common Stock, $0.10 par value (authorized, 600,000,000 shares): 
Issued at beginning of the year (128,388,969 shares in 1989, 65,434,936 in 1988, and 


66,585,332 in 1987) 12.8 6.5 6.6 
Issued in conjunction with GMHE Incentive Plans (Note 5) and other employe stock plans 

(57,180 shares in 1989, 2,052,212 in 1988, and 574,783 in 1987) - 2 ii 
Two-for-one stock split in the form of a 100% stock dividend (65,653,841 shares) - 6.6 = 
Reacquired on the open market (3,283,485 shares in 1989, 4,752,020 in 1988, and 

1,725,179 in 1987) i ae 5) 2) 
Purchased from the Howard Hughes Medical Institute (35,000,000 shares) ( 3.5) _ = 


Reclassification of shares subject to repurchase from the Institute (55,000,000 shares) —_( 5.5) — = 


Issued at end of the year (35,162,664 shares in 1989, 128,388,969 in 1988, and 
65,434,936 in 1987) 3.5 12.8 6.5 


Total capital stock at end of the year $1,254.3 $765.0 $769.2 
(continued) 
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NOTE 17. (concluded) 


(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 1989 1988 1987 


Capital Surplus (principally additional paid-in capital): 
Balance at beginning of the year $ 6,235.2 $ 6,764.6 $ 6,332.6 
Preference stock: 
Amount in excess of par value of shares contributed to GM’s US. pension plans _ = 1,037.9 
$1-2/3 par value common stock: 
Repurchase price in excess of par value of shares reacquired on the open market ( 410.0)( 484.5)( 575.1) 
Amounts in excess of par value of newly issued shares used for the 


GM Incentive Program and the Dividend Reinvestment Plan 93.4 36.7 71.6 
Amount transferred to $1-2/3 par value common stock in conjunction with the 
two-for-one stock split in the form of a 100% stock dividend ( 511.6) r= = 


Class E common stock: 
Repurchase price in excess of par value of shares reacquired on the open market ( 161.9)¢ 19950) G 101.5) 
Amounts in excess of par value: 
Issued in the acquisition of MTech Corp and M&SD Corp. = 165.0 = 
Issued in conjunction with EDS Incentive Plans and other employe stock plans 74.5 32.0 49.7 
Class H common stock: 
Repurchase price in excess of par value: 


Shares reacquired on the open market ic 90) 134.4)( 77.3) 
Shares purchased from the Howard Hughes Medical Institute ( 971.9) — = 
Reclassification of shares subject to repurchase from the Institute ( 1,644.5) _ — 
Amounts in excess of par value of shares issued in conjunction with GMHE 
Incentive Plans and other employe stock plans Less 62.1 26.7 
Amount transferred to Class H common stock in conjunction with the two-for-one 
stock split in the form of a 100% stock dividend = 6.6) - 
Balance at end of the year 2,614.0 6,235.2 6,764.6 
Net Income Retained for Use in the Business: 
Balance at beginning of the year 20,0100 hed, F tlt) 920,000.) 
Net income 4,224.3 4,856.3 3,550.9 
Total 33,194.8 30,628.0 27,439.6 
Cash dividends: 
Preferred stock, $5.00 series, $5.00 per share (Bs 7.7 rs 
Preferred stock, $3.75 series, $3.75 per share 3.0 3.0 3.0 
Preference stock, E series, $0.96 per share in 1989, $0.68 in 1988, and $0.13 in 1987 9.4 6.7 Lo 
Preference stock, H series, $1.44 per share in 1989, $0.88 in 1988, and $0.18 in 1987 14.1 8.6 iki 


$1-2/3 par value common stock, $3.00 per share in 1989 and $2.50 in 1988 and 1987 1,813.2 1,540.5 1,579.6 
Class E common stock, $0.48 per share in 1989, $0.34 in 1988, and $0.26 in 1987 


(on a post-split basis) 45.6 34.8 27.4 
Class H common stock, $0.72 per share in 1989, $0.44 in 1988, and $0.36 in 1987 Cel 56.2 47.2 
Total cash dividends 1,964.1 1,657.5 1,667.9 
Balance at end of the year B12380 Ta 2910.08 20, Cla 


Accumulated Foreign Currency Translation and Other Adjustments: 
Balance at beginning of the year: 


Accumulated foreign currency translation adjustments ( 459.9)( 231.7) ( 482.8) 
Net unrealized gains on marketable equity securities 160.9 1513 160.8 
Changes during the year: 
Accumulated foreign currency translation adjustments 104.4 ( 228.2) 25a 
Net unrealized gains (losses) on marketable equity securities 78.1 9.6 ( 9.5) 
Balance at end of the year ( 116.5) ( 299.0) ( 80.4) 
Total Stockholders’ Equity $34,982.5 $35,671.7 $33,225.1 
The equity of the Corporation and its subsidiaries retained for use in the business attributable to $1-2/3 
in the accumulated net income or loss, since acqui- par value common, Class E common, and Class H 
sition, of associates has been included in net income common stocks was $30,020.6 million, $568.8 million, 
retained for use in the business. and $641.3 million, respectively. 


At December 31, 1989, consolidated net income 
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NOTE 18. Profit Sharing Plans 


In 1988, the profit sharing formula was changed to provide 
a payout when the Corporation's U.S. income before 
income taxes plus equity in US. earnings of finance 
subsidiaries exceeds a minimum annual return equal to 
1.8% of US. sales and revenues. Specified percentages of 
profits, ranging from 7.5% to 16.0%, in excess of the 
minimum annual return equal to 1.8% through 6.9% of 
US. sales and revenues, less that portion of profit sharing 
allocable to nonparticipating employes, are distributed 
to eligible U.S. employes. The accrual for profit sharing 
was $22.1 million in 1989 and $114.1 million in 1988. 
GM's earnings in 1987 were not sufficient to generate a 
payment under the prior profit sharing formula. 


See Ss 
NOTE 19. Segment Reporting 
Industry Segments 


While the major portion of the Corporation's operations is 
derived from the automotive products industry segment, 
GM also has financing and insurance operations and 
produces products and provides services in other 
industry segments. The automotive products segment 
consists of the design, manufacture, assembly, and sale of 
automobiles, trucks, and related parts and accessories. 


The financing and insurance operations assist in the 
merchandising of General Motors’ products as well as 
other products. GMAC and its subsidiaries, as well as 
certain other subsidiaries of GM, offer financial services 
and certain types of insurance to dealers and customers. 
In addition, subsidiaries of GMAC are engaged in 
mortgage banking operations. The other products seg- 
ment consists of military vehicles, radar and weapon 
control systems, guided missile systems, and defense 
satellites; the design, installation, and operation of 
business information and telecommunication systems; as 
well as the design, development, and manufacture of 
locomotives; turboshaft and turboprop engines for military 
and commercial aerospace usage; compressor, generator, 
and marine gas turbine engine applications; commercial 
satellites; and specialized automated production and test 
equipment. Because of the high degree of integration, 
substantial interdivisional and intersegment transfers of 
materials and services are made. Intersegment sales and 
revenues are made at negotiated selling prices. 

Substantially all of the products in the automotive 
segment are marketed through retail dealers and through 
distributors and jobbers in the United States and Canada 
and through distributors and dealers overseas. 

Information concerning operations by industry seg- 
ment is displayed below and on the next page. 


1989 


| Net Sales and Revenues: 
Outside 
Intersegment 


Total 
Operating Profit 
Identifiable Assets at Year-End 
Depreciation and Amortization 

| Capital Expenditures 


1988 


Net Sales and Revenues: 
Outside 
Intersegment 


Total 
Operating Profit 
Identifiable Assets at Year-End 
Depreciation and Amortization 
Capital Expenditures 


Reference should be made to notes on page 43. 


Financing 
Automotive & Insurance Other 
Products Operations Products Total 
(Dollars in Millions) 
$99,106.1 $11,254.0 $12,851.7 $123,211.8 
334.8 = 3,014.7 — 
$99,440.9 $11,254.0 $15,866.4 $123,211.8* 
$ 5,131.1 N/A** $ 579.9 bil ayy (a BIT Ud 
$64,598.0 $89,851.8 $16,782.2 $171,232.0 
$ 4,206.2 $ 1,583.5 $ 1,378.5 $ 7,168.2 
$ 6,287.6 $- 127.2 $ 1,090.3 $ 7,505.1 
$97,437.5 $10,664.9 $12,285.3 $120,387.7 
339.6 3.0 2,866.6 a 
$97,777.1 $10,667.9 $15,151.9 $120,387.7* 
$ 5,614.5 N/A** Su eLrort $25,790.25" 
$60,420.4 $84,444.8 $16,553.1 $161,418.3 
$ 4,050.6 $ 1,585.5 $ 1,444.9 $ 7,081.0 
$ 4,524.6 $ 127.4 $ 974.5 $ 5,626.5 


(continued) 
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NOTE 19. (continued) 
Financing 
Automotive & Insurance Other 
1987 Products Operations Products Total 
(Dollars in Millions) 
Net Sales and Revenues: 
Outside $89,612.6 $10,920.8 $11,744.9 $112,278.3 
Intersegment 278.0 7.3 2,870.7 oe 
Total $89,890.6 $10,928.1 $14,615.6 $112:2783* 
Operating Profit $ 3,379.9 N/A** $ 420.2 $ 3,800.1** 
Identifiable Assets at Year-End $60,159.5 $84,713.0 $16,305.9 $161,178.4 
Depreciation and Amortization $ 4,695.3 $ 1,669.0 $ 1,462.6 $ 7,826.9 
Capital Expenditures $ 6,127.9 a wills We Rees: $ 911.4 ey RS OK 3} 


*After elimination of intersegment transactions. 
**Excludes Financing and Insurance Operations as they do not report Operating Profit. 


A reconciliation of outside net sales and revenues to Total Consolidated Income and a reconciliation of identifiable 
Net Sales and Revenues and of operating profit to Income assets to Total Assets displayed in the Consolidated 


before Income Taxes detailed in the Statement of Balance Sheet follow: 
(Dollars in Millions) 1989 1988 1987 
Outside Net Sales and Revenues reported above $123,211:8 2) $120,387-57") $112.278:3 
Other Income 3,720.1 3,253.9 2,592.1 
Total Net Sales and Revenues $126,931.9 $123,641.6 $114,870.4 
Total Operating Profit reported above De Or A LOWS. 75,790.28 7) $'0 8.800) 
Financing and Insurance Operations 1,551.7 1,802.8 2,386.6 
Other Corporate Income and Expenses Less Intersegment Transactions ( 864.4) ( $58.1) ).C 778.2) 
Income before Income Taxes $m 6.098:3) 16,64. 9un io 408.5 
Identifiable Assets $171,232.0 $161,4183 $161,178.4 
Corporate Assets 5,445.2 6,512.5 4,231.1 
Eliminations (3 BO0uL du Ml aiGO. lat) in Chai OOS) 
Total Assets $173,297.1 $164,063.1  $162,343.2 
Geographic Segments 
Net sales and revenues, net income, total and net assets, not deemed to be indefinitely invested, less available tax 
and average number of employes in the US. and in credits and deductions, and appropriate consolidating 
locations outside the US. are summarized below. Net adjustments. Interarea sales and revenues are made at 
income is after provisions for deferred income taxes negotiated selling prices. 
applicable to that portion of the undistributed earnings 
1989 United States Canada Europe Latin America All Other Total* 
(Dollars in Millions) 
Net Sales and Revenues: 
Outside (excluding GMAC) $ 81,650.7 $ 6,903.5 $17,850.3 $3,507.2 $2,621.56: 1S 112 533\2 
GMAC and related operations 8,405.3 883.1 1,080.5 87.8 221.9 10,678.6 
Other income 3,107.6 34.8 414.1 120.3 43.3 Shou 
Subtotal outside 93,163.6 7,821.4 19,344.9 3,715.3 2,886.7 126,931.9 
Interarea 10,185.1 9,825.3 395.1 1,293.2 128.5 _ 
Total $103,348.7 $17,646.7 $19,740.0 $5,008.5 $3,015.2  $126,931.9 
Net Income $ 1,279.0 $ 288.5 $ 1,830.0 $ 488.4 $ 3453 $ 4,224.3 
Total Assets $131,595.8 $13,187.4 $21,782.6 $4,589.3 $4,016.4 $173,297.1 
Net Assets $ 21,264.0 Sie ,0cbut $ 5,956.2 $3,352.9 $1,483.0 $ 34,982.5 
Average Number of Employes 
aaa) 531 42 118 @ 13 775 


*After elimination of interarea transactions. (continued) 
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PGi ven 
NOTE 19. (concluded ) 


1988 


Net Sales and Revenues: 
Outside (excluding GMAC) 
GMAC and related operations 
Other income 


Subtotal outside 
Interarea 


Total 
Net Income 
Total Assets 

| Net Assets 


Average Number of Employes 
(in thousands) 


Financial Statements oniiea 


United States 


$ 82,434.9 
8,825.0 
2,618.5 


93,878.4 
9,392.2 


$103,270.6 
$ 1,813.2 
$130,797.5 
$ 25,858.2 


538 


Notes To 


Certain amounts for 1988 have been reclassified to conform with 1989 classifications. 


1987 


Net Sales and Revenues: 
Outside (excluding GMAC) 
GMAC and related operations 
Other income 


Subtotal outside 
Interarea 


| Total 

Net Income 
| Total Assets 
_ Net Assets 


# Average Number of Employes 
(in thousands) 


*After elimination of interarea transactions. 


NOTE 20. Commitments and Contingent 


Liabilities 


Minimum future commitments under operating leases 
having noncancellable lease terms in excess of one year, 
primarily for real property, aggregating $4,138.5 million, 
are payable $678.5 million in 1990, $507.2 million in 

1991, $394.0 million in 1992, $3079 million in 1993, 
$253.7 million in 1994, and $1,997.2 million in 1995 and 
thereafter. Certain of the leases contain escalation clauses 
and renewal or purchase options. Rental expenses under 
operating leases were $988.2 million in 1989, $879.6 


$ 77,266.2 
9,414.5 
2,064.4 


88,745.1 
8,731.3 


$ 97,4764 
$ 1,702.2 
$131,059.1 
$ 26,327.1 
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million in 1988, and $913.6 million in 1987. 


Canada Europe 
(Dollars in Millions) 

$ 6,534.8 $16,283.9 $2,433.4 
673.0 913.9 85.0 
52.7 161-2 345.4 
7,260.5 17,359.0 2,863.8 
9,195.9 415.3 1,407.6 
$16,456.4 $17,774.3 $4,271.4 
GA ate iff $ 1,781.4 $ 539.6 
$11,054.7 $15,699.2 $4,278.9 
$ 2,849.0 $ 2,836.8 $2,929.8 
39 112 62 
$ 5,791.3 $14,476.6 $1,904.0 
533.2 788.5 50.0 
51.8 104.5 348.7 
6,376.3 15,369.6 2,302.7 
6,978.9 305.5 958.5 
$13,355.2 $15,675.1 $3,261.2 
$ 42.9 $ 1,255.4 $ 445.0 
$ 9,838.4 $15,625.2 $3,612.7 
$ 2,463.6 $ 1,280.5 $2,462.2 
41 118 57 


Latin America All Other 


$2,035.8 
168.0 
(fay 


2,219.9 
43.4 


$2,323.3 
$ 300.6 
$3,390.7 
$1,290.5 


15 


$1,919.4 
134.6 
22.7 


2,076.7 
166.1 


$2,242.8 
$ 175.9 
$3,342.7 
$ 913.5 


14 


Total* 


$109,722.8 
10,664.9 
3,253.9 


123,641.6 


$123,641.6 
$ 4,856.3 
$164,063.1 
$ 35,671.7 


766 


$101,357.5 
10,920.8 
2,592.1 


114,870.4 


$114,870.4 
$ 3,550.9 
$162,343.2 
$ 33,225.1 
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The Corporation and its subsidiaries are subject to 
potential liability under government regulations and 


consolidated financial position. 


various claims and legal actions which are pending or may 
be asserted against them. Some of the pending actions 
purport to be class actions. The aggregate ultimate liability 
of the Corporation and its subsidiaries under these 
government regulations, and under these claims and 
actions, was not determinable at December 31, 1989. In 
the opinion of management, such liability is not expected 
to have a material adverse effect on the Corporation's 


Supplementary 
Information 


Sea 
Selected Quarterly Data 
1989 Quarters 1988 Quarters 
(Dollars in Millions) Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Net sales and revenues $33,238.5* $33,536.3* $28,793.1 $31,364.0 $29,811.1 $33,178.4 $28221.3 $32,430.8 


Income before income taxes $ 2,443.1 $ 23563 $ 763.3 $ 835.6 Se L191 9 eS 42.167-9) S28 070 las 2 3050 
United States, foreign, and 


other income taxes 890.1 902.1 246.4 135.4 324.0 661.2 210.9 906.7 
Income before cumulative 

effect of accounting 

change 1,553.0 1,454.2 516.9 700.2 867.9 1,506.7 859.2 1,398.3 
Cumulative effect of 


accounting change -- — 2s = 9942 Ps: dk bs 
Net income 1,553.0 1,454.2 516.9 700.2 1,092.1 1,506.7 859.2 1,398.3 
Dividends on preferred and 

preference stocks 8.6 8.5 8.6 8.5 6.5 6.5 6.5 6.5 
Earnings on common 

stocks $ 15444 $ 1445.7 $ 5083 $ 691.7 5) LO85:6879 15002 7S0) (Sb2704 2 L38oLe 


Earnings attributable to 
common stocks: 
$1-2/3 par value before 
cumulative effect 
of accounting change $ 1,443.5 $ 13502 $ 4382.1 $ 6052 $1491 eo 11395.bed) FP bb. Fb 295-3 


Cumulative effect of 


accounting change = — = == 218.1 ~ — — 
Net earnings attributable 
to $1-2/3 par value $ 1443.5 $ 13502 $ 43821 $ 605.2 ® 967.2 '$ 1,395.5 $ 755.1 $ 1,295.3 


Class E $ 406 $ 414 $ 432 $ 458 $ 368 $ 405 $ 404 $ 426 


Class H before cumulative 
effect of accounting 
change $ 60.3, $ 541s Sta0) 6} 40.7 $ xs 8 64.2 §$ BACmeeD 53.9 


Cumulative effect of 
accounting change a a = = 6.1 _ vel a 


Net earnings attributable 
to Class H SW OU.d pene Lele aren OME Dee Ont, Sao LOE tS OsaweD he yOlseua) S 53.9 


*First and second quarter amounts have been reclassified to conform with third quarter 1989 classifications. 

The effective income tax rates for the 1989 quarters reflect the accrual of taxes on planned dividend remittances from foreign subsidiaries. In addition, the effective 
income tax rate for the 1989 fourth quarter reflects increased utilization of research and experimentation credits and favorable state and local tax returns as filed 
adjustments. 

The effective income tax rates for the 1989 and 1988 quarters reflect the continuing amortization of investment tax credits earned in prior years and include the tax 
benefits related to the utilization of loss carryforwards at certain overseas operations. In addition, the effective income tax rate for the 1988 fourth quarter reflects 

a change in estimate related to taxes on foreign dividends. 

Effective January 1, 1988, accounting procedures were changed to include in inventory certain manufacturing overhead costs previously charged directly to expense. 


(continued) 
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Supplementary 
Information coined) 


SOD 
Selected Quarterly Data (concluded) 
1989 Quarters 1988 Quarters 
(Dollars in Millions Except 
Per Share Amounts) 1st 2nd 3rd 4th [st 2nd 3rd 4th 
Average number of shares of 
common stocks outstanding 
(in millions): 
$1-2/3 par value 608.9 604.5 602.5 601.5 621.0 617.6 614.0 610.1 
Class E@) 98.9 94.8 93.1 91.4 100.8 103.1 102.8 100.4 
Class H 114.8 90.0 89.5 88.9 129.5 PACTS 127.4 LE? 
Earnings per share attributable to 
common stocks: 
$1-2/3 par value before 
cumulative effect of 
accounting change $2.37 $2.23 $0.72 $1.01 $1.21 $2.26 $1.23 $2.12 
Cumulative effect of accounting 
change = oe = = 0.35 = = os 
Net earnings attributable to 
$1-2/3 par value $2.37 $2.23 $0.72 $1.01 $1.56 $2.26 $1.23 $2.12 
Class E@) $0.41 $0.44 $0.46 $0.50 $0.37 $0.39 $0.39 $0.42 
Class H before cumulative 
effect of accounting change $0.51 $0.60 $0.37 $0.46 $0.58 $0.50 $0.45 $0.43 
Cumulative effect of accounting 
change = - — = 0.05 — _ - 
Net earnings attributable to 
Class H $0.51 $0.60 $0.37 $0.46 $0.63 $0.50 $0.45 $0.43 
Cash dividends per share of 
common stocks: 
$1-2/3 par value $0.75 $0.75 $0.75 $0.75 $0.625 $0.625 $0.625 $0.625 
Class E@) $0.12 $0.12 $0.12 $0.12 $0.085 $0.085 $0.085 $0.085 
Class H $0.18 $0.18 $0.18 $0.18 $0.11 $0.11 $0.11 $0.11 
Common stock price range: 
$1-2/3 par value®): 
High $47.31 $43.50 $50.50 $48.88 $36.94 $40.56 $40.25 $44.06 
Low $40.88 $39.13 $40.00 $40.63 $30.00 $34.94 $35.56 $36.81 
Class E@xXo): 
High $23.38 $26.94 $27.94 $28.81 $21.94 $22.44 $21.50 $22.44 
Low $21.25 $22.13 $25.31 $26.06 $16.75 $18.25 $18.75 $19.63 
Class H@: 
High $28.50 $28.13 $32.13 $30.50 $40.63 $35.25 $30.88 $30.63 
Low $23.50 $25.75 $28.00 $24.13 $24.13 $26.63 $28.00 $25.13 


(a) Adjusted to reflect the two-for-one stock split in the form of a 100% stock dividend declared February 5, 1990, payable March 10, 1990. 


(b) The principal market is the New York Stock Exchange and prices are based on the Composite Tape. $1-2/3 par value common stock is also listed on the Midwest, 
Pacific, and Philadelphia stock exchanges. As of December 31, 1989, there were 953,450 holders of record of $1-2/3 par value common stock. 


(c) The principal market is the New York Stock Exchange and prices are based on the Composite Tape. As of December 31, 1989, there were 445,708 holders of record of 


Class E common stock. 


(d) The principal market is the New York Stock Exchange and prices are based on the Composite Tape. As of December 31, 1989, there were 523,665 holders of record of 


Class H common stock. 


Supplementary 
Information conned 


EEN 
Selected Financial Data 
(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 1989 1988 1987 1986 1985 
Net sales and revenues $126,931.9 $123,641.6 $114,870.4 $115,609.99 $106,655.8 
Earnings attributable to $1-2/3 par value common stock $3. 8310.05 ed 419s 3,178.9 $ 2,607.7 $ 3,883.6 
Cash dividends on $1-2/3 par value 1,813.2 1,540.5 1,579.6 1,588.0 1,592.9 
Dividend of Class H common shares — — iit 0.5) 572.1 
Net income retained in the year $2,017.88. 2.8726 > 1599.397$ 11,0202 5$ 1,718.6 
Earnings per share attributable to $1-2/3 par value 
common stock* $6.33 $7.17 $5.03 $4.11 $6.14 
Cash dividends per share of $1-2/3 par value* 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Per share dividend of Class H common shares* — — — _ 0.97 
Net income per share retained in the year* $3.33 $4.67 $2.53 $1.61 $2.67 
Earnings attributable to Class E common stock $ 171.0 $ 160.3 $ 139.1 $ 136.2 $ 103.8 
Cash dividends on Class E 45.6 34.8 27.4 25.9 12.4 
Net income retained in the year $ 125.4 $ 125.5 $ i ON fe 110.3 $ 91.4 
Earnings per share attributable to Class E common stock** $1.81 $1.57 $1.33 $1.07 $0.79 
Cash dividends per share of Class E** 0.48 0.34 0.26 0.20 0.10 
Net income per share retained in the year** $1.33 $1.23 $1.07 $0.87 $0.69 
Earnings attributable to Class H common stock 
(issued in December 1985) $ 188.1 $ 256.9 $ 219.2 $ 190.0 = 
Cash dividends on Class H aia 56.2 47.2 38.4 _ 
Net income retained in the year $ 117.0 $ 200.7 $ 172.0 $ 151.6 = 
Earnings per share attributable to Class H common stock $1.94 $2.01 a One* $1.48*** — 
Cash dividends per share of Class H 0.72 0.44 00052 Oa0TS — 
Net income per share retained in the year $1.22 $1.57 Slo ise" Silo oe — 
Average number of shares of common stocks outstanding 
(in millions): 
$1-2/3 par value* 604.3 615.7 631.5 635.3 632.6 
Class E** 94.5 101.8 TOn2 127.5 133.1 
Class H (issued in December 1985) 95.7 127.9 130:37"% 124 cae ~ 
Cash dividends on capital stocks as a percent of net income 46.5% 34.1% 47.0% 56.5% 40.4% 
Expenditures for real estate, plants, and equipment $ 4,577.3 $ 3,482.1 $ 48044 $ 81595 $ 8,068.3**** 
Expenditures for special tools $ 2,9278 $ 21944 $ 23462 $ 3,6253 $ 3,075.0 
Cash and marketable securities $ 10,213.33 $ 10,1814 $ 17,8193 $ 7,359.7 $ 7,924.9 
Working capital (with GMAC on an equity basis) $ 17,229.8 $ 17,728.9 ‘$ 13,049.7 $ 3,920.3 $ 1,957.5 
Total assets $173,297.1 $164,063.1 $162,343.2 $150,157.1 $130,043.5 
Long-term debt and capitalized leases (with GMAC on an 
equity basis) $ 4,565.7 $ 4585.7 $ 4381384 $3 43253 $ 2,867.2 


Effective January 1, 1988, accounting procedures were changed to include in inventory certain manufacturing overhead costs previously charged directly to expense. 
The effect of this change on 1988 earnings was a favorable adjustment of $218.1 million or $0.35 per share of $1-2/3 par value common stock and $6.1 million or $0.05 
per share of Class H common stock. The revision in 1987 of estimated service lives of plants and equipment and special tools had the effect of reducing 1987 depreciation 
and amortization charges by $1,236.6 million or $1.28 per share of $1-2/3 par value common stock. The revision in 1987 by GMAC of rates of depreciation for automobiles 
on operating leases to retail customers had the effect of reducing 1987 depreciation charges by $424.5 million or $0.41 per share of $1-2/3 par value common stock. 
Financial data for years prior to 1986 have not been restated for the adoption effective January 1, 1986 of SFAS No. 87, Employers’ Accounting for Pensions. The ; 
effect of adopting SFAS No. 87 was to increase net income for 1986 by $330.5 million or $0.48 per share of $1-2/3 par value common stock, $0.02 per share (post-split) of 
Class E common stock, and $0.17 per share of Class H common stock. 
* Adjusted to reflect the two-for-one stock split in the form of a 100% stock dividend distributed on March 31, 1989. 
**Adjusted to reflect the two-for-one stock split in the form of a 100% stock dividend declared February 5, 1990, payable March 10, 1990. 
*** Adjusted to reflect the two-for-one stock split in the form of a 100% stock dividend distributed on March 10, 1988. 


****Includes $1,948.7 million of net property acquired in the Hughes acquisition. 


(continued) 
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CESSES 
Selected Financial Data (concluded) 
(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 1984 1983 1982 1981 1980 
Net sales and revenues $93,144.8 $82,502.38 $67,747.7  $69,1914 $62,698.0 
Earnings (loss) attributable to $1-2/3 par value common 
stock $ 44983 $3,7173 $ 9498 $ 3205 ($ 7754) 
Cash dividends on $1-2/3 par value 1,510.0 879.3 (3s Tlses 861.2 
Dividend of Class E common shares 586.7 = = — —- 
Dividend of Class H common shares = = Pe oa =e 
Net income (loss) retained in the year $ 24016 $ 2838.0 $ 2125 ($ 397.1) ($ 1,636.6) 
Earnings (loss) per share attributable to $1-2/3 par value 
common stock* $7.14 $5.92 $1.55 $0.53 ($1.32) 
Cash dividends per share of $1-2/3 par value* 2.38 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.48 
Per share dividend of Class E common shares* 0.95 = = = — 
Per share dividend of Class H common shares a = = a _ 
Net income (loss) per share retained in the year* $3.81 $4.52 $0.35 ($0.67) ($2.80) 
Earnings attributable to Class E common stock (issued in 
1984) $ 5.7 = = — — 
Cash dividends on Class E 2 == — _ — 
i Net income retained in the year $ Als _ — — — 
Earnings per share attributable to Class E common stock** $0.08 = = — _ 
Cash dividends per share of Class E** 0.0225 se — - _ 
# Net income per share retained in the year** $0.0575 — = = — 
1 Earnings attributable to Class H common stock 
(issued in December 1985) — - _ — _ 
Cash dividends on Class H - - - — — 
' Net income retained in the year = zt _ = = 
/ Earnings per share attributable to Class H common stock — — — — ~ 
=~ Cash dividends per share of Class H - _ - - _ 
+ Net income per share retained in the year = oe = = = 
| Average number of shares of common stocks outstanding 
# (in millions): 
$1-2/3 par value* 630.7 627.8 614.8 598.1 584.8 
Class E (issued in 1984)** 72.6 _ — = = 
Class H (issued in December 1985) - — — a = 
Cash dividends on capital stocks as a percent of net income 33.7% 23.9% 77.9% 219.1% N.A. 
Expenditures for real estate, plants, and equipment $23,6104 >» $9 B938225 "$3,019.55 9 $3. 6,5605 ee ome 
» Expenditures for special tools $2A5212 $12,083.77 $52,601.) 2 $53.07 Se epee cou 
Cash and marketable securities $10,688.3 $ 823874 $ 48154 $ 3,088.2 $ 5,195.2 
Working capital (with GMAC on an equity basis) $ 6,276.7 $ 58908 $ 1,658.1 $1,1588 $ 3,212.1 
Total assets $98,414.9 $89,458.0 $81,197.3 $76,798.8  $64,499.5 
Long-term debt and capitalized leases (with GMAC on an 
equity basis) $ 2,772.9: $ 35218  $ 4,745.1> $4,044.07) 5 20583 


Earnings and earnings per share attributable to common stocks in 1984 have been restated to reflect the Class E common stock amendment approved by the stockholders 
in December 1985. Data for years prior to 1983 have not been restated for the adoption of SFAS No. 52, Foreign Currency Translation. The effect of adopting SFAS No. 52 
was to reduce net income for 1983 by about $422.5 million or $0.68 per share of $1-2/3 par value common stock. 


“Adjusted to reflect the two-for-one stock split in the form of a 100% stock dividend distributed on March 31, 1989. 
**Adjusted to reflect the two-for-one stock splits in the form of 100% stock dividends distributed on June 10, 1985 and declared February 5, 1990, payable March 10, 1990. 
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of State 

Director—2 Years 


Charles T. Fisher, II] 
Chairman and President, 
NBD Bancorp Inc. 
Director—I1S Years 


Ann D. McLaughlin 
Visiting Fellow, The Urban 
Institute, Washington, D.C; 
Former US. Secretary of 
Labor 


Joined Board January 1990 


John G. Smale 


Former Chairman of the 
Board, The Procter & 
Gamble Company 
Director—8 Years 


Committees 


F Alan Smith 


Executive Vice President, 


Operating Staffs and Public 


Affairs Staffs Groups 
Service—34 Years 
Director—9 Years 


Robert C. Stempel 
President and Chief 
Operating Officer 
Service—32 Years 
Director—4 Years 


Dennis Weatherstone 


Chairman, 

J. P Morgan & Co 
Incorporated 
Director—4 Years 


Roger B. Smith 
Chairman, Board of 
Directors and Chief 
Executive Officer 
Service—4l Years 
IXrector—15 Years 


Leon H. Sullivan 
Pastor Emeritus, 

Zion Baptist 

Church of Philadelphia 
Director—19 Years 


Thomas H. Wyman 
Former Chairman of the 
Board, CBS Inc 


Director—5 Years 


THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Roger B. Smith 


Chairman 


Anne L. Armstrong 
James H. Evans 
Charles T. Fisher, I] 
John J. Horan 
Edmund T Pratt, Jr. 


THE FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 


Roger B. Smith 


Chairman 


James H. Evans 
Charles T. Fisher, I] 
Edmund T Pratt, Jr. 
Lloyd E. Reuss 
George P. Shultz 
John G. Smale 

F Alan Smith 

Robert C. Stempel 
Dennis Weatherstone 


THE NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 


Edmund T. Pratt, Jr. 


Chairman 


Anne L. Armstrong 
James H. Evans 
Charles T. Fisher, II] 
John J. Horan 
George P. Shultz 


THE INCENTIVE AND 
COMPENSATION 
COMMITTEE 


Charles T. Fisher, II] 


Chairman 


Anne L. Armstrong 
James H. Evans 
Edmund T Pratt, Jr. 
John G. Smale 
Thomas H. Wyman 


THE PUBLIC POLICY 
COMMITTEE 


John J. Horan 
Chairman 


Thomas E. Everhart 
Marvin L. Goldberger 
Leon H. Sullivan 
Dennis Weatherstone 


[Se a | 
THE AUDIT COMMITTEE 


Anne L. Armstrong 
Chairman 


Thomas E. Everhart 
Marvin L. Goldberger 
John J. Horan 

Leon H. Sullivan 
Thomas H. Wyman 


THE CAPITAL STOCK 
COMMITTEE 


James H. Evans 
Chairman 


Marvin L. Goldberger 
John J. Horan 
Thomas H. Wyman 


THE MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE 


Robert C. Stempel 


Chairman 


William E. Hoglund 
Robert T. O'Connell 
Lloyd E. Reuss 
Robert J. Schultz 

F. Alan Smith 

John F Smith, Jr. 
Roger B. Smith 


Stockholder Information 


pee a 
Common Stock Symbols 


- $1-2/3 par value common. 
Stock Symbol: GM 

- Class E common. 
Stock Symbol: GME 


- Class H common. 
Stock Symbol: GMH 


Annual Meeting 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS will be held at 
9:00 a.m. on Friday, May 25, 1990 in Detroit, Michigan. 


Notice of the Annual Meeting, the Proxy Statement, and proxy 
will be mailed to stockholders. 


Principal Offices And 
Stock Transfer Offices 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES 

General Motors Corporation 

(a Delaware Corporation) 

3044 West Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 


767 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10153 


The Following Materials Are Available 
For Distribution To Stockholders: 

S.E.C. FORM 10-K 

Stockholders may obtain a copy of the General Motors 
Corporation Annual Report to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission on Form 10-K after April 1, 1990. 


1990 PUBLIC INTEREST REPORT 

GM’s 20th successive annual accounting of its programs, prog- 
ress, and goals in various areas of public interest will be avail- 
able in a booklet, “1990 General Motors Public Interest Report? 
after May 1, 1990. 


TAPE RECORDING OF 1989 GM ANNUAL REPORT 

A cassette tape recording of major portions of the 1989 Annual 
Report will be available after April 1, 1990 at no charge for 
distribution to handicapped persons. 


STOCK TRANSFER OFFICES 

First Chicago Trust Company of New York 
PO. Box 3983 

Church Street Station 

New York, New York 10008-3983 
(212-791-3909) 


National Trust Company Limited 
21 King Street East 
Toronto, Ontario M5C 1B3, Canada 


National Trust Company Limited 
1350 Sherbrooke Street, West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1J1, Canada 


THE DIVIDEND REINVESTMENT PLAN provides registered 
holders of $1-2/3 par value common stock with a simple and 
convenient method of reinvesting cash dividends and making 
optional cash investments in additional shares without a service 
charge. A prospectus and authorization card may be requested 
from the transfer agent’s New York office or from GM at the 
address given for other materials. 


REQUESTS SPECIFYING THE MATERIALS DESIRED SHOULD 
BE SENT TO: 

General Motors Corporation 

Room 10-262 

General Motors Building 

3044 West Grand Boulevard 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

(318-556-2044) 
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GENERAL MOTORS . 
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~ PONTIAC TRANS SPORT SE 
@ The Pontiac Trans Sport SE ore 
all-purpose vehicle offers a % “ ne es emanates Toe j 
previously unknown blend of : fe 
futuristic, space-age styling ss 
and everyday functionality 
to the growing minivan mar- — 
ket. Front-wheel drive, modu- 
lar seating, and electronic 
ride control are among the , 
standard features on this : i, 
eye-catching vehicle. ~S ‘ 


NIAMS Syeorr j 


